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PICTURE SERMONS. 


Tue pictures of the Supplement printed this week 
possess a special interest, as showing two widely differ- 
ent phases of American scenery. 

On the one hand are the rough, bare mountains of 
New England, where the civilization is old, where towns 
and hamlets have flourished for hundreds of years, where 
the game has all been killed off, or in the few places where 
any is to be found, it comes from restocking or from 
rigid protection extending over many years, and where, 
notwithstanding this old civilization, there are close to 


_ populous towns and cities, many wild spots to which 


the nature lover may retreat, feeling sure that he will 
not be disturbed. 

On the other hand, we have the mountains west, which 
are new in the public estimation—though to the old-timer 
in the West they seem old enough—a country where 
thirty years ago railroads were unknown; a country 
where, owing to wise action by Congress, beginning in 
1872, and continued later, and by the faithful and hearty 
co-operation of half a dozen army officers and a very 
few others, nature remains to-day somewhat as she used 
to be. Game has been protected, and is so tame that. 
as told by the President in his recently published article 
in “American Big Game in Its Haunts,” the animals 
are no wilder than so many Alderney cows. 

To readers all over the land these two series of moun- 
tain scenes will bring many memories, and will arouse 
many aspirations. Those of us who live in the East 
would all like to go to the West and see her mountains 
and her big game; while those who live in the West, but 
who originally came from the East,.-may well enough wish 
to revisit the scenes of their youth, or to show these 
scenes to those whom they love. 





From the illustrations of The Mountains East may 
be seen how, by the expenditure of very little money and 
considerable energy, a mountain—or wilderness—home 
may be erected, full of comforts, amid that solitude 
which from time to time we all wish to enjoy, and possess- 
ing also—what is of better worth than any other of its 
qualities—a wealth of association that will endure through 
the builder’s life, and will be a constant joy to him. 





The lesson taught by the pictures entitled The Moun- 
tains West is not less impressive, though it has less of a 
practical bearing on the life of the individual man. In 
these pictures, and in others taken by Major John 
Pitcher, now the Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
Park, we are shown in singularly effective fashion what 
the results of his work have been. 

It is no new thing to see near the Yellowstone Park 
deer and sheep that are very tame, but it is a new thing 
to have the Hot Spring and Fort Yellowstone and the 
Gardiner Cafion regarded by the game as a permanent 
abiding place and- winter feeding ground, and it is a new 
thing to see big game come galloping down from the hills 
to eat its meals when a wagonload of hay starts out to be 
distributed at the customary feeding places. 

Since the Park was placed in charge of a military 
officer as superintendent, there has been a very high 
standard of excellence among the men detailed to that 
command. Major Pitcher has well maintained that high 
standard, and has besides enlisted the sympathies and 
secured the support of practically the whole of the popu- 
lation of Montana and Wyoming, adjacent to the Park. 


If Mr. Brown and his companion could build for them- 
selves on a rocky ridge of the Vermont hills a camp as 


charming as the one here described and figured, why may 








not almost any of us prepare for our own occupancy some 
similar retreat, which, while it may by no means equal 
that described here in situation, comfort and massiveness, 
may yet—because it is our own—be for our purposes just 
as good or even a little better than L’Habitat. The money 
cost will not be great. There.are few of us who do not 
know of some place where permission, or a lease, or the 
fee of an acre of ground might be had at a cost absolutely 
nominal, on which one might spend his vacation days 
with a joy and an interest that would increase as each 
vacation came around. It matters little whether such a 
retreat be on the mountain, in the forest, by the stream-: 
side or the seashore, if it is one’s own—the work of 
one’s own hands—it will have a value that can never be 
measured by dollars and cents. 

And if Major Pitcher can teach the deer, the antelope, 
the elk, and the mountain sheep to live peaceful and un- 
disturbed lives under his very hand, why may not those of 
us who live in the country—if we will but take the pains 
to do so—establish. like friendly relations with the wild 
creatures that live about us? Almost by instinct these 
wild creatures know whether men are their friends or 
their enemies, and they early and easily learn to trust 
those whom they know to be their friends. 


PACKS AND PIECES. 


THE letter on “Inland Packs,” published elsewhere, 
comes to us like a breath of the old fur trading times, 
now gone forever. In these days of luxury and con- 
venience—of steamboats and railways and telegraphs and 
telephones—we cannot realize what journeying into the 
wilderness meant when traders left the salt water in 
birch bark canoes and pushed their way further and 
further westward and northward through a thousand un- 
known ways, until they came again to the salt water—the 
waters of other seas. Then every day’s journey was long, 
hard work with the paddle, interrupted only by arduous 
and back-breaking foot work when canoe and baggage 
were carried on men’s backs over steep ascents, through 
difficult marshes or along sidehill trails, where a misstep 
might throw the bearer.and his burden down into the tor- 
rent which rushed along far below. 

In the adventures of the old fur traders and explorers, 
which, as the “Trails of the Pathfinders,” are now being 
told of in Forest ‘AND STREAM, frequent mention is made 
of the “packs” and “pieces” which made up the lading of 
the canoes. In a general way we know what these packs 
and pieces were, but the details given by the veteran fur 
trader who tells of them this week are of very great inter- 
est in connection with the series of articles now being 
published. 

The writings of the early fur traders—the Henrys, 
McKenzie, Ross, Franchere, Cox, and half a hundred 
others—all tell of this method of travel, and often with 
much detail; but these works are quite without the reach 
of the general reader, and it is good to have these things 
told of to-day by one who saw and was a part of them. 





A FAR REACHING DECISION. 


THE more we study the recent decision in the Colo- 
rado deer hide case, the more important it appears. This 
importance rests not only on the fact that it settles.a 
vital question of law for the State in which the opinion 
was rendered, but that it gives to all legislators a 
model on which may be drawn hereafter game laws 
which shall be effective. 

For years Judge D. C. Beaman has been striving to 
impress on game protectors and game law makers a 
point, very clear to his own mind, but apparently not 
so clear to the: minds of most lawyers. The highest 
court of the State has finally ruled on this precise point, 
and decided that the game law of Colorado stands on 
solid ground, and hence that a law drawn as this one 
is drawn will stand, and can be enforced. 

This game law vests the ownership of the game in 
the State as “proprietor,” and then declares that ‘no 
right, title, interest or property therein can be acquired 
er transferred, or possession thereof had or maintained 
except as herein expressly provided.” The law then goes 
on to specify the time and manner in which game may 
be killed, held in possession, transferred, and so on. 

A law such as this obliges the man in the possession 





of the game to point out the precise provision in the law 
expressly permitting the possession contended for. If he 
cannot do this, his contention of legal possession or 
ownership fails. 

Most game laws leave the interest of the State as at 
common law, which simply makes the game or fish public 
property, to be taken and held in possession, unless there 
is some statute forbidding it, and then proceed to make 
certain prohibitions. This throws the onus on the game 
protector, and obliges him to point out the precise words 
in the law which prohibit the act in question. This 
gives many opportunities for the violator of the law to 
escape. The difference is so obvious that it needs only 
te be pointed out to be clearly recognized. 

A very few States have in part followed the sugges- 
tions originally made by Judge Beaman, but over by 
far the greater part of the country the game laws are still 
in many respects in a chaotic condition. In some 
respects the game laws of Colorado are not as they were 
criginally drawn by Judge Beaman, but notwithstanding 
some interference with his draft by the Legislature, they 
still remain—in the opinion of many lawyers—by far the 
most perfect model of game laws in existence. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals is final in this 
matter. The case cannot be carried higher, and the law 
will stand. 


A SNAKE STORY. 


THE papers on the treatment of snakes at the New 
York Zoological Society Park in the Bronx, have inter- 
ested many readers and have brought us many comments 
and inquiries. Right on the heels of those articles comes 
a happening in the New York Central Park Menagerie, 
in which one keeper was badly bitten by a python and 
another one badly squeezed. 

It appears that a number of the pythons in the Central 
Park menagerie have recently died, and that it was 
thought necessary to administer to the survivors medicine 
by the mouth. Three keepers entered a cage to perform 
this operation. The duty of one man was to hold the 
snake’s head and open its mouth, of another to administer 
the medicine, while the third was a guard for the snake’s 
tail, to keep him from coiling about and squeezing either 
of the keepers. Matters went well enough until one of 
the snakes, becoming excited, grasped the keeper’s hand 
as he tried to catch its head and tried to coil itself about 
the man. The struggle of the three keepers with this 
snake excited the other snakes in the cage, and one of 
them took a part in the fight. For a while it seemed as 
if the two snakes would get the better of the three men, 
and one of them—a 12-footer—did coil itself about the leg - 
of the keeper, and gave him so severe a squeeze that his 
leg was badly bruised. After an active and more or less 
dangerous struggle, the two other men freed the one that 
was in the coils, and the 12-foot python was thrust into 
a sack, where he was powerless. 

The moral of this is that in dealing with wild animals 
of any sort, eternal vigilance, together with extreme cau- 
tion and deliberation of movements are most important. 
A ten or twelve-foot python is capable of inflicting severe 
injuries on a man—perhaps of even killing him—but it 
may be imagined that if these pythons had been as large 
as some of the great snakes in the Bronx, one of the three 
men would have been killed before the struggle was over. 








THE time for shifting to summer homes has come, and 
many subscribers to Forest AND STREAM naturally desire 
to have the addresses of the copy of the paper which goes 
te thém changed from winter to summer residences. 
This is a matter that it is well to attend to in time, so 
that no issues of the paper may be lost to the reader. 

Readers who are not subscribers, but purchase the 
paper from week to week at the news stands, or have it 
furnished them by their local dealer, may, by taking short 
time subscriptions, have the paper sent to them for any 
period from one to three months. The charge for sending 
the Forest AND STREAM is 40 cents for one month, 75 cents 
for two months, or $1 for three months’ subscription. 
This may be convenient for those who are spending the 
summer within reach of a post-office, yet at a distance 
from news stands, 








L’Habitat. 


On the highest ridge of one of the rock-ribbed hills of 

old Vermont, against a dark background of thick green 
spruces, stands a small log cabin. Over the slab-covered 
door is nailed a piece of hemlock bark, on the inner sur- 
tace of which, by means of a heated poker, has been 
redely burned the one word “L’Habitat.” 
_ It is a delightful spot, commanding an extended view 
full of the quiet charm found only among the green hills 
of this old State. Beyond a rough foreground of glacier- 
marked ledges, with here and there a few old trees whose 
tordant branches bear mute witness to the years of 
wrestling with boisterous winds, lies mile upon mile of 
wooded hills and fertile valleys, covered with green 
meadows, ripening grain fields and straggling orchards. 
Far away to the westward the forest-clad peaks of the 
Green Mountains climb skyward till lost in the haze of 
the distant horizon. 

Back from the cabin a forest of hardwood and spruces 
stretches away over the ridge, gray beeches and silvery 
birches stand out in sharp relief against the dark fir trees. 
From the depths of this wood, the branches of whose 
advance guard touch the cabin roof, comes the muffled 
rell of the drumming grouse by day and the sharp bark 
of the red fox by night. 

The cabin itself is a gem worthy the setting. The walls 
are of spruce logs; its broad, gently sleping roof is 
covered with great slabs of hemlock bark held against 
the attacks of winter winds by rows of flat stones, like 
the roof of a Swiss chalet. A chimney of rough gray 
stone stands against the eastern end. Around its broad 
base and along the sides of the cabin hardy ferns and 
grasses crowd each other for a footing. The kindly hand 
of time has gracefully curled the rough bark of the roof 
over the projecting eaves and painted the whole in soft 
tints of gray and brown, making a picture which appeals 
alike to artist and sportsman. 

Within, the walls are hung with trophies of the hunt— 
skins of the deer, wildcat, fox, raccoon, and smaller game. 
The comfortable bunks are covered with blankets in 
rich, warm colors. Beautiful and curious tree growths, 
collected in many woodland wanderings, have been 
worked into artistic and serviceable camp furniture. At 
one end a fire-place of generous proportions warms the 
cabin and serves as a shrine before which the disciples of 
Zoroaster may worship during the long winter evenings. 
And lastly, but by no means of less importance, there is 
a snug little kitchen, whose perfect equipment would 
make any thrifty housewife green with envy, and where 
things are made to satisfy the most ambitious camp 
appetites. 

Of how it was built and furnished, and something of 
the many delightful days spent there, this isthesimple story. 

And if there be somewhere someone who shall read this 
little sketch to the very end and go away and on the 
slope of some grim old mountain, or by the shore of some 
quiet lake, or deep in the woods by the side of a murmur- 
ing brook, shall build for himself a house of logs, and 
there, heart to heart with nature, find rest and health and 
pleasure, then shall the writer be content. 

In the single-barreled shotgun days of his youth, a wise 
man presented the boy with a copy of Don Gordon's 
“Shooting Box,” a delightfully fresh, healthy boy’s story 
oi life in the woods. 

It left the boy with a longing for a camp of his own; 
he carefully nurtured the idea in secret, and built many 
eastles—or rather log cabins—in the air. Several years 
spent in pursuit of an education and a few mote in pur- 
suit of coin of the realm, prevented an early realization 
oi his dream. 


But the time came, as it has a way of doing; and being 
a gregarious animal, the boy—now a man—cast about for 
some one to share with him the joys and sorrows of 
camp life. Nothing in the world—with the possible ex- 
ception of matrimony—so severely tests the qualities of a 
man as life in camp, and a partner in such an enterprise 
must be a man who will not shy at the wood-pile or ex- 
hibit signs of heart failure at the mere mention of 
washing dishes. 

Being blessed with a friend of the right sort, who fell 
in with the scheme with an enthusiasm as great as the 
writer's, we two, on November 1, 1899, chose a location 
for our camp on the sumit of a high, rocky ridge. The 
face of this ridge is bare, and commands one of the most 
beautiful views imaginable. Back of the cabin is an ex- 
tended wood, a favorite retreat for small game. 

For a small annual rental we leased a site for our 
cabin, “with all the rights necessary for a reasonable 
enjoyment of the same.” 

A few days later the axes began to ring among the 
spruces back in the woods. Straight trees ten inches at 
the butt were cut and hauled to the proposed site. Five 
of these, twenty-four feet long, were first laid five feet 
apart for sills. On these were raised the cabin walls. 
The end logs were cut fourteen feet long, and those for 
the sides twenty-four feet, and laid up in the regular cob- 
house fashion to a height of eight feet. The space thus 
inclosed measured ten feet by twenty feet. Openings for 
doors and windows were sawed out of the solid walls; 
pieces of two-inch by four-inch hemlock spiked to the 
sawed ends of the logs served as casings and prevented 
the solidity of the walls being impaired. 
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For rafters we cut ten small spruces five inches in 
diameter; they meet at the ridge-pole eighteen inches 
higher than the side walls, beyond which they extend 
seven feet on either side, their ends resting on a log 
running the length of the cabin, which is in turn sup- 
ported by four upright piazza posts. 

A roof of rough hemlock slopes gently from the ridge- 
pole to the outer edge. Over these boards was laid heavy 
builders’ paper well lapped and fastened with wooden 
strips. Two coats of paint made our roof ready to receive 
its covering of hemlock bark. This was not put on until 
the following June, at which time the great trees peel 
readily. Nearly a cord of this bark, in the largest slabs 
we could get, was shingled on and flat stones as large as 
a man could handle were laid over the bark to keep it 
irom huffing up or being carried away by the wind. 

A double floor of hemlock boards with an interlining of 
heavy builders’ paper was nailed to the five log sills. 
Low base-boards, tightly fitted around all sides, made a 
solid, warm floor. A trap-door at one end gives access 
to the hole we call a cellar. The windows are hinged 
at the sides, swing inward, and are fastened with oak 
buttons and equipped with natural curved wood handles. 

The doors were hung with heavy, old-fashioned hand- 
wrought hinges, with “the loving marks of the hammer 
still upon them.” The outside of these doors we covered 
with straight-edge hemlock slabs nailed on at an angle 
ci forty-five degrees, and the cracks between them 
chinked with gray moss. Handles of natural curved wood 
were cut in the forest, and sliding bars of white oak 
iasten these doors securely. 

The laying of the two piazza floors, and the making 
cf heavy wooden shutters to protect the windows during 
cur absence, completed the heavy woodwork. 

The important work of chinking the cracks between the 
logs now occupied our attention. For inside we used a 
hundred pounds of coarse burlap cut into strips and 
tightly driven into the crevices. For the outside we used 
the long, damp swamp moss. When it was finished, the 
effect was beautiful. But alas! the following summer the 
jogs dried and shrunk, the moss dried and fell out or blew 
away, and we saw, much to our chagrin, that we had 
ali our work to do over again. 

It had been a tremendous task, this chinking, and we 
determined to make it permanent this time. e made a 
mixture of mortar and cement, to which was added 
enough lamp-black to give it the color of blue clay, and 
tcaring out the remaining moss and burlap, we re- 
chinked the whole, inside and out. The result was en- 
tirely satisfactory; it looked well and the cabin was 
warmer than ever before. 

If one is in no hurry it would be a good plan to cut 
the logs during the winter, build the walls and put on the 
roof, and let the whole thing stand through the following 
summer. The sun and wind would pretty thoroughly dry 
the logs, and the chinking could be done in the late 
autumn with a fair chance of the work being permanent. 
Or the top and bottom of the logs could be hewn flat and 
laid in mortar. 


In July of the first summer, on visiting the cabin after 
a ten days’ absence, we found a species of small “borers” 
were working the logs. A hole the size of the lead of a 
pencil on the lower side of the logs would have below it a 
pile of fine “sawdust” from one to two inches high. 
Hundreds of these were all over the logs, inside and out, 
and the floor along the sides of the room was literally 
covered with the result of their borings. 

They must have had day and night shifts, for they were 
never idle. Any loud noise would cause an immediate 
cessation of work, but at night, or during the day when 
all was quiet, the sound of these insect miners could be 
plainly heard. According to the log book, their operations 
extended over a period of four months. 

We began to fear that the logs would be honeycombed, 
and that some day the whole thing would crumble to dust 
at our touch. Our fears were allayed by several old 
woodsmen, who informed us that during the first summer, 
when logs are drying, the sap turns sour, and it is then 
that these borers work the wood immediately beneath 
the bark. : 

Of the looks of our unwelcome guests we remain 
entirely ignorant, for although we searched all we could 
without disfiguring the logs, we never found one. 

Peeling the logs would evade the attack of these 
borers, but the rustic beauty of the cabin would be lost. 

To return to our building. On each side of the room at 
one end we built double bunks. An old coil spring bed 
cut in two in the middle and excelsior-stuffed mattresses 
made really comfortable beds. It would have been more 
in keeping with the spirit of the place to have stuffed 
these mattresses with the scorned but withal most excel- 
lent corn husk—the curled hair of our forefathers. . 

The two top bunks did not prove to be popular; it 
required all the agility of a Rocky Mountain bighorn to 
get into one of the things, so we removed them, much 
improving the appearance of the room. Cot beds which 
fold and slide under the lower bunks proved a most 
satisfactory substitute. : 

We bought a small kitchen range, a supply of tinware 
and cooking utensils, and moved in. The range was set 
vp at the end of the room opposite the bunks, and the 
tinware was hung in solemn rows upon the wall. — 

Qur entire attention was now devoted to the making of 
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camp furniture. Straight young birches were cut and 
hauled to camp and fashioned into a couch. It was a 
work of art when finished, and although it required 
several strong men to move it, has since dried out and is 
not so heavy. Provided with a mattress and covered with 
plenty of blankets, this couch serves as an extra bunk 
upon occasion. 

A round table was our next essay. The top we made 
oi oak burned black with a piece of round iron patiently 
heated and reheated in the fire. The base was found 
growing in the woods, after much search. It is a yellow 
birch whose gnarled and twisted roots spread out to 
form a firm support. When it was finished we sat down, 
filled our pipes, and admired our handiwork. It was 
very “Roycroftie.” A hammock chair of deer skin with 
natural wood frame, a stool made from odd growths, and 
two ancient, curved-backed chairs bought at a country 
auction, completed the furniture. 

Our energies were next bent toward the less important 
but still more interesting work of decoration. As in the 
building of the cabin, and the construction of the furni- 
ture, the materials at hand were made to serve as far as 
possible. A strangely twisted lever-wood root from the 
swamp made a suitable mount for the thermometer. A 
beautiful moss-covered pine knot with base flattened and 
rotted center removed made a gem of a match safe. Gun 
racks of deer’s feet, pipe racks made with the talons of 
the red-tailed hawk—all kinds of useful and beautiful 
things appeared as the result of the long winter evenings. 

The broad, shelf-like mushrooms collected from decay- 


ing stumps and logs began to form a frieze around the 
walls. 


Skins and horns, fur and feathers, all told of luck or 
prowess with the rifle. 

The inside of the two doors we covered with birch bark. 
‘the brush, the pen and the camera have contributed 
choice things for the adornment of the interior. The 
platinum point has also been brought into service, and 
the soft brown tones of the burnt wood are in perfect 
harmony with the place. The woodwork of the. bunks 
offered an especially attractive field for the work, and are 
covered with bits of woodland scenes, and birds and 
beasts from field and wood. 

The roof inside presented a painfully new appearance, 
and although we smoked enough to enable the Tobacco 
Trust to declare an extra dividend, it failed to have any 
zppreciable effect on the rough boards. We determined 
to hasten the natural course of things, and put on a coat 
of lamp-black and turpentine, which gave a sufficiently 
smoky effect to suit our taste. 

Spring saw us at work on an addition. On the back 
side of the cabin, as on the front, we had a wide piazza. 
\ part of this twelve feet long was inclosed, and the out- 
side covered with hemlcck slabs, whose reddish-brown 
matches the rough bark of the logs. Here we set up our 
stove, built a sink, shelves, and a generous cupboard. 
The appointments of this little kitchen are complete. and 
it is with pardonable pride that we show it to occasional 
petticoated visitors. The remaining eight feet of the 
back piazza makes a dry shed for our season’s supply of 
fire-wood. 

We now turned with enthusiasm to the building of our 
chimney. Jt was casy to find the stones—this is a Ver- 
mont crop that never fails—and although her hardy sons 
have been digging them out of the soil for years, I 
could never see that the supply materially diminished. 

For the fire-place we sawed an opening through the 
logs at the end of the room opposite our bunks, five feet 
wide and four feet high. The chimney is of native gray 
stone laid in cement, and stands wholly outside. The base. 
six feet wide and three feet thick, rises to a height of 
five feet, tapers to three feet, and ends in a low, round 
top above the ridge. The back and sides of the fire-place 
and the flue we lined with common brick, The hearth- 
stones are of flat slate rock laid in cement. On each side 
of the opening are columns of white quartz from a vein 
in the ledges. The broad mantel is of blackened oak, 
supported by rustic brackets. A pair of andirons, mar- 
velously wrought—the gift of the maker—completed the 
work, 

And of all things we love this fire-place best. The 
hunter, returning at the close of the long winter day, 
may be cold and hungry and empty-handed, but under the 
influence of the cheerful blaze his heart melts with the 
snow on his moccasins, fatigue and disappointment are 
forgotten, and an ineffable sense of bodily comfort steals 
over him. 

There had been some doubt as to whether this fire- 
place would warm the cabin in the coldest weather, but it 
works like a charm. Indeed, by building a rousing fire 
and closing all tight, we can put a Turkish bath to shame. 

We have tried a variety of coverings for the beds, in- 
cluding sleeping bags of different kinds, but find nothing 
sc comfortable and hygienic as the best grade of heavy 
woolen blankets. We bought them in bright colors and 
spread over the bunks, and they give a warm and cheer- 
tul appearance to the room. 

Each spring and fall we have devoted some time to the 
surroundings—filling, leveling, and sodding over hollows, 
planting fern roots along the sides of the cabin, and clear- 
ing away dead branches and decaying logs, but being care- 
ful not to mar the natural beauties of the place. 

The elevated location of our camp made serious the 
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“THE CABIN ITSELF IS A GEM WORTHY OF THE SETTING.” 


THE KITCHEN DOOR. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


THE MOUNTAINS, EAST. 
“THE HABITAT.” 


THE WIZARD SPRING. 


A WATER CARRIER. 
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Che Habitat 


ON THE HIGHEST RIDGE 
OF ONE OF THE ROCKY RIDGE HILLS 
OF OLD VERMONT 
STANDS A SMALL LOG CABIN. 
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question of a water supply. The streams were all far 
below. Water in these hills we knew there was. Much 
we dug and much we pondered. In the village lived a 
man whose hair was white with many winters, and it was 
said that in his hands a hazel wand had magic power; 
if he but walked over a vein of living water the wand 
bent downward toward the earth. And many believed, 
but some there were who scoffed. 

At our request the “Wizard of the Wand” came to the 
camp, and with him brought a freshly-cut forked hazel 
stick. As Cromwell told his soldiers to trust in God, but 
keep their powder dry, so the wizard, while trusting to 
the wand to show him where lay the hidden spring, 
searched always in the most likely places. 

There were visitors at camp that day, and we all fol- 
lowed the old man with much the same curiosity and 
amusement as urchins follow an organ grinder. 

About one hundred feet from the cabin a clump of 
spruces grew close to a shelf of rock. Toward this spot 
the searcher led, with arms extended straight in front 
holding the wand. As he passed close to one of the 
spruces, down went the hazel, drawn by some invisible 
force, until at a certain point in front of the rock ledge 
the crotched part that had pointed skyward pointed 
directly toward the earth; as he passed over the place, the 
wand resumed its upright position. Back came the 
wizard, and as he recrossed, that strange, unseen force 
again pulled down the wand, and when the old man tried 
to stay the downward pull the very bark was split and 
twisted in his hands. 

“Dig there,” said the wizard. 

A doubting Thomas went up to the cabin and came 
back armed with the spade. We dug; one, two, three 
feet—nothing; four feet—a stream of clear, cold water 
leaped from a crevice in the rock. It was a very tiny 
stream, but in the dryest month of a dry summer we 
knew it meant a never-failing spring. The doubting 
Thomas said nothing, neither did the wizard, but the 
faintest glimmer of a smile played around his thin lips; 
and those who came to scoff remained—not to pray—but 
te marvel. And thus was found the Wizard Spring. 
Later we walled up the sides, cemented the bottom, and 
put on a wooden cover, so that no disappointed wood- 
chuck would drown himself there. 

From the-start we have faithfully kept what we call 
our “log book,” in which are recorded the dates of our 
visits, with notes on the weather, temperature, names of 
visitors, records of successful hunts, and, in fact, anything 
of special interest. Our guests have herein paid their 
tribute to The Habitat; there is off-hand verse by the 
Professor, fables by the Reverend, sketches by the Artist, 
and one lover of these hills (one of the handful of brave 
men composing the Ziegler Polar expedition, and at this 
moment enduring the rigors of the long Arctic night), 
after a particularly good dinner, expressed his content- 
ment in the following outburst: 


“We came up to the Habitat, 
We had one meal and bitters; 
We all around the fire sat 
A-sitting on our sitters.” 


Reader, perhaps you cannot appreciate this; perhaps it 
is necessary to have been there; 1 don’t know; but for us 
it needs only a retrospective glance through the pages of 
this old book to live over again in memory the many days 
so delightfully passed. ; 

The cabin is now complete, yet there is always some- 
thing to do to add to its beauty or utility. 

And what do we do there? Ah, yes! In the spring 
we fish the streams below and eat many an appetizing 
supper of the small but succulent brook trout. 

In the summer we tramp through the woods, and at 
evening we light our pipes and lounge on the front piazza, 
watching the changing glories of the sunset till the crim- 
sons change to purple, and the purple fades into dark- 
ness, and the stars come out and the twinkling lights ap- 
pear in the valley far below. ; . 

It is at this season of the year that “The Habitat” is 
most visited, and many a jolly party climbs Mount Mer- 
ritt to eat those picnic lunches which only New England 
housewives know how to prepare, and to feast their eyes 
on these glorious hills while “Old Sol” goes down in al! 
his splendor. But the summer goes, and the leaves turn 
red and gold, and the air is like a tonic, and your cheeks 
are as red as the apples the farmers are gathering—the 
fall has come. Of this season of the year Forest AND 
STREAM once published an old French-Canadian couplet 
which I have never forgotten, and which leaves nothing 
more to be said: 


“T would not die in autumn, 
When the ma’sh es full of game, 
When poisson blanc and duck get fat, 
And mus’rat do de same. 
Den es de Frenchman’s harves’ time, 
When game he sell so high, 
’Tis den he makes de I’argent blanc; 
I would not wanter die.” 


“°Tis den” we follow the wily ruffed grouse through 
the young growth, or beat up the alder swamps for the 
twisting woodcock, or stand of a frosty morning on the 
top of the close-cropped pasture ridge while the mellow 
tenguing of the hounds come up from the valley below 
as they rouse Reynard from his morning nap on some 
sunny knoll. , 

And whether the s of the hunter smile upon us or 
whether the grouse wild and the woodcock few, and 
Reynard leads away for the next county, what matters 
oo are golden days, these are the best days of our 
ives.” 

But of all seasons it is the winter which sees us most 
at our snug little cabin. Snowshoeing is a pleasure known 
to too few. Suitably dressed, on good shoeing, there is 
no. finer winter sport. And for the man who has no par- 
ticular regard for his cuticle, tobogganing on the crust 
is both exciting and invigorating. : 

Few appreciate the beauty of nature in her winter 


dress—the dark snow-laden bows, the 
gnarled old heml the birches in their tattered dress 
of silver and the soft gray beeches reaching out 
with many knotted limbs; and all so still, with not a 


sound save the occasional creaking of the rheumatic joint 
of some old grandsire of the forest. And then the snow— 
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the broad, white pages of nature’s ledger, on which every 
guest tells how he came and why and where he went, 
and what his business was. 

In summer one may make his camp where night finds~ 
him, but in winter such a camp as ours is appreciated at 
its full value, and inside these snug walls we laugh at 
old Boreas as he howls outside or hurls the drifting snow 
with seething hiss against the window pane. 

Ah! and then the evenings in camp. Who can describe 
the contentment as, after the hearty supper, for which the 
mountain air gives such keen appetites, we sit gazing 
into the open fire, while from our pipes the smoke houris 
rise and clasp the rough old rafters in their warm em- 
brace. But such pleasures cannot last forever—bedtime 
comes like other evils; we crawl into our blankets, the 
fire and mercury both go down, and then—sleep. 

W. W. Brown. 
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Trails of the Pathfinders.—IX. 


Lewis and Clark (Continued). 


As they proceeded they passed a number of ruined 
villages of the Mandans, the low mounds of earth 
showing where the sod houses had fallen in; but on 
Oct. 24 they came to a large Mandan village, where 
they were received with friendship, and where the 
chief of the Arikaras smoked with the grand chief of 
the Mandans. 

On the 26th, at a large Mandan camp, they met a 
Mr. McCracken, a trader in the employ of the North- 
west Fur Company, who was much on the Missouri 
River in those early days. The younger Henry fre- 
quently mentions him in his journal, but as a slightly 
later day. The Mandans were not only most friendly, 
but most interested in the strange people who had ar- 
rived in boats; and men, women and children crowded 
to the river bank to see them. “The object which 
seemed to surprise them most was a corn mill fixed to 
the boat, which we had occasion to use, and which de- 
lighted them by the ease with which it reduced grain 
to powder,” for the Mandans, like other Indians, pul- 
verized their corn by pounding it in a mortar. 

On the following day their boat reached the princi- 
pal Mandan village, and’ here was found a French- 
man named Jessaume, who was living among the 
Mandans with an Indian wife.. Not far from the 
Mandan village was one of the Annahways, a tribe, 
according to Dr. Matthews, closely related to the 
Hidatsa, or Minnetari, a part of whose warriors were 
then absent on an expedition against the Shoshoni. In 
speeches of the usual form, Captains Lewis and Clark 
expressed the good will of the Great Father at Wash- 
ington, and his desire that all the tribes should be at 
peace; and presents and medals were distributed 
among the chiefs. In the course of the next few days 
these presents were returned by gifts of corn and 
dried meat; and the Arikara chief set out for his home 
with one Mandan chief and several Minnetari and 
Mandan warriors. Captain Clark, after much investi- 
gation, found a good situation for a winter post, and 
the work of felling timber and erecting buildings 
began. Besides the Mandan interpreter, Jessaume, 
they met here a Canadian Frenchman, who had been 
with the Cheyenne Indians “on the Black Mountains,” 
and the previous summer had come by way of the 
Little Missouri to the Great River. The Little Mis- 
souri was always a great range for the Cheyennes. 

The weather, which for some time had been cold, 
now grew much colder, and ice formed on the edges 
of the rivers. Water fowl were passing south, and 
it was evident that soon the river would close up. A 
large camp of Assinaboines, with some Crees, had 
come to the Mandan village and encamped there. A 
couple of Frenchmen made their appearance from 
further down the river. It seems extraordinary how 
many Canadian Frenchmen there were at this time in 
this distant country. 

Near Fort Mandan, just established, there were 
five Indian villages, the residence of three distinct 
uations, the Mandans, the Annahways, and the Min- 
netari. The journal gives the history of these nations 
as follows: “Within the recollection of living wit- 
nesses the Mandans were settled forty years ago in 
nine villages (the ruims of which we passed about 
eighty miles below), situated seven on the west and 
two on the east side of the Missouri. The two find- 
ing themselves wasting away before the smallpox and 
the Sioux, united into one village and moved up the 
river opposite to the Ricaras. The same causes re- 
duced the remaining seven to five villages, till at 
length they emigrated in a body to the Ricara nation, 
where they formed themselves into two villages and 
joined those of their countrymen who had gone be- 
fore them. In their new residence they were still in- 
secure, and at length the three villages ascended the 
Missouri to their present position. The two who had 
emigrated together settled in the two villages on the 
northwest side of the Missouri, while the single vil- 
lage took a position on the southeast side. In this 
situation they were found by those who visited them 
in 1796, since which the two villages have united into 
one. They are now in two villages, one on the south- 
east of the Missouri, the other on the opposite side, 
and at the distance of three miles across. The first, 
in an open plain, contains about forty or fifty lodges, 
built in the same way as those of the Ricaras; the 
second, the same number, and both may raise about 
three hundred and fifty men. 

“On the same side of the river, and at the distance 
of four miles from the lower Mandan village, is an- 
other, called Mahaha. It is situated on a high plain 
at the mouth of the Knife River, and is the residence 
of the Ahnahaways. This nation, whose name in- 
dicates that they were ‘people whose village is on a 
hill,’ formerly resided on the Missouri, about thirty 
miles below where they now live. The Assiniboines 
and Sioux forced them to a spot five miles higher, 
where the greatest part of them were put to death, 
and the rest emigrated to their present situation, in 
order to obtain an asylum near the Minnetarees. They 
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are called by the French, Soulier Noir, or Black Shoe 
Indians; by the Mandans, Wattasoons; and _ their 
whole force is about fifty men.” 

Toward the end of November seven traders be- 
longing to the Northwest Company reached the 
Mandans, coming from the Assinaboine River. Be- 
fore long some of them began to circulate unfavorable 
reports among the Indians; and Captains Lewis and 
Clark found it necessary to take immediate steps to 
stop this. They told Mr. Laroche, the chief of the 
seven traders, that they should not permit him to 
give medals and flags to the Indians, who were under 
the protection of the American nation, and would re- 
ceive consideration from them alone. 

On the last day of November, word was brought 
that the Sioux had attacked the Mandans, and killed 
one and wounding two others; and that a number of 
Indians were missing. Captain Clark therefore, in 
order to fix the loyalty of the Indians, summoned his 
whole force, and arming them, set out for the Man- 
dan village. He told the chiefs who came out to meet 
him that he had come to assist them in their war, and 
would lead them against the Sioux, their enemies, and 
avenge the blood of their countrymen. This action 
made a great impression on the Mandans, and a 
Cheyenne captive, who had been brought up in the 
tribe, and attained a position of considerable import- 
ance, made a speech thanking the white men for their 
assistance, and expressing the confidence of the In- 
dians in them. There was a long talk, after which 
Captain Clark left the village. The next day six 
Sharha (Cheyenne) Indians came to the village, bring- 
ing the pipe of peace, and saying that their nation was 
three days’ march behind them. With the Cheyennes 
were three Pawnees. The Cheyennes were at peace 
with the Sioux, and the Mandans feared them, and 
wished to put them to death, but knowing that this 
would be against the wishes of their white friends, 
they did nothing. Lewis and Clark note the com- 
mon practice of calling the Arikaras, Pawnees, a 
practice which still exists. 

A little later something is said about the chief of 
the Mandans, and following this comes the story of 
the tribe’s origin, as given by the Mandans them- 
selves: “Their belief in a future state is connected 
with this tradition of their origin: The whole nation 
resided in one large village under ground, near a sub- 
terraneous lake. A grapevine extended its roots 
down to their habitation, and gave them a view of 
the light. Some of the most adventurous climbed up 
the vine, and were delighted with the sight of the 
earth, which they found covered with buffalo, and 
rich with every: kind of fruits. Returning with the 
grapes they had gathered, their countrymen were so 
pleased with the taste of them that the whole nation 
resolved to leave their dull residence for the charms 
of the upper region. Men, women and children as- 
cended by means of the vine; but when about half the 
nation had reached the surface of the earth a corpu- 
lent woman, who was clambering up the vine, broke 
it with her weight and closed upon herself and the 
rest of the nation the light of the sun. Those who 
were left on the earth made a village below, where we 
saw the nine villages; and when the Mandans die they 
expect to return to the original seats of their fore- 
fathers, the good reaching the ancient village by 
means of the lake, which the burden of the sins of the 
wicked will not enable them to cross.” 

Although the weather was cold, buffalo were near, 
and there was much hunting by means of the sur- 
round, and the bow and arrows. Captain Clark hunted 
with the Indians, and killed ten buffalo, of which five 
only were brought into the fort, the remainder being 
taken by the Indians; since, as buffalo were killed 
by guns, they bore no mark of identification, such as 
an arrow would have furnished. The next day Cap- 
tain Lewis took fifteen men and went out to hunt 
buffalo. They killed eight and one deer; but, being 
obliged to travel on foot through deep snow, it took 
them a long time to approach the buffalo, and some 
of the men were frost-bitten. 

It was now mid-December, and very cold; and the 
white men suffered a good deal and hunted but little. 
About this time a Mr. Haney arrived from the British 
post on the Assinaboine, bearing a letter from Mr. 
Chabouilléz, a. well known trader of the North, with 
offers of service. In the Mandan village the Indians 
were playing at sticks, apparently in the method 
practiced at the present day among the Blackfeet. 
‘Thin circular stones are rolled along the ground, and 
followed by running men, who slide their sticks along 
the ground, trying to have the disk fall on them. On 
Dec. 22 the explorers seem to have first seen the horns 
of the animal called by the French the Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep. It is described as “about the size of a 
small elk or large deer, the horns winding like those 
of a ram, which they resemble also in texture, though 
larger and thicker.” 

The year 1804 opened with a New Year’s day fes- 
tivities, and “in the morning we permitted sixteen men 
with their music, to go up to the first village, where 
they delighted the whole tribe with their dances, par- 
ticularly with the movements of one of the French- 
men, who danced on his head.” Frequent mention 
is made of the pleasure with which the Indians wit- 
nessed the dancing of the Americans, and this amuse- 
ment was much indulged in by the men, many of 
whom, as already said, were Frenchmen. 

Although the cold was intense, and the white men 
suffered severely from it, the Indians seemed to re- 
gard it very little. They were coming and going con- 
stantly, very slightly clad, and sometimes were 
obliged to. sleep out in the snow, with no protection 
save a buffalo robe; and yet they were seldom frozen. 

During these months of inaction, Lewis and Clark 
were frequently occupied in settling individual quar- 
rels among the various Indians near them, making 
peace between husbands and wives and persuading the 
Indians to abandon war journeys planned for the 
following spring. 

Traders from the North were frequent visitors to 
these villages. All through the winter the blacksmith 
kept at work with his forge, manufacturing various 
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articles of iron, and the Indians seemed never to 
weary of watching him and admiring the magic by 
which he turned a straight piece of iron into a useful 
implement. rf 

During all this time hunting was of course going 
on, for though the explorers had abundant provisions, 
yet they were supporting themselves as far as possible 
from the country. Besides the corn which they pur- 
chased from the Indians, in exchange for trade goods 
and bits of iron, they killed buffalo, deer and elk; 
and on one hunt, in February, Captain Clark and his 
party killed forty deer, three buffalo and sixteen elk. 
Most of the game was too lean for use, and was left 
for the wolves. A part, however, was brought to a 
point on the river, and there protected in pens built 
of logs, which should keep off the wolves, ravens and 
magpies. The next day four men were sent with 
sleds and three horses, to bring in the meat. They 
returned that night stating that a party of one hundred 
men had rushed upon them, cut the traces of the sleds 
and carried off two of the horses, the third being 
left them through the influence of one of the Indians. 
The Indians had also taken some of the men’s arms. 
An effort was made to pursue these enemies, who 
were believed to be Sioux, and Captain Lewis, with a 
few Mandans, set out on their trail. This was fol- 
lowed for two or three days, until at last it turned off 
into the prairie. The supposition that these robbers 
were Sioux was confirmed by finding some moccasins 
that had been thrown away, though the Sioux had 
dropped some corn in one place, apparently with the 
hope of making it appear that they were Arikaras. 
Before returning, Captain Clark visited the place 
where the meat had been cached, and did some more 
hunting; and, having killed thirty-six deer, fourteen 
elk and one wolf, he returned to the fort with about 
three thousand pounds of meat. 

The weather was now growing milder, and prepara- 
tions began to be made for continuing the. journey. 
Men were sent out to look for trees suitable for 
canoes. White men began to arrive from the North- 
west Company’s post, and also Mr. Gravelines, with 
Frenchmen from the Arikara village down the river. 
These brought word that the Rees were willing to 
make peace with the Mandans and Minnetari, and 
asked the Mandans whether they would be willing to 
have them settle near them, and form with them a 
league against the Sioux. Word was also brought 
that the Sioux who had stolen the explorers horses 
had afterward gone to the Arikara village and told 
what they had done, and that the Rees were so angry 
at this that they had declined to give them anything 
to eat; in other words, had treated them as enemies. 

Shortly after this, they were visited by the head 
chief of the Minnetari, known as Le Borgne, whom 
they had not seen before. He was greatly astonished 
at the appearance of the negro servant, whom he 
believed to be a painted white man; but when he 
could not rub off the paint; and when the negro 
showed his curly hair, the Indian acknowledged that 
he had seen a new sort of man. This is the Le 
Borgne mentioned by Henry, during his visit to the 
Mandans, and concerning whose violent adoption of 
the son of a Cheyenne chief he tells so amusing a 
story. : 

The method employed by the Mandans and Ari- 
karas in making their own glass beads is described in 
much detail. These beads of course have long passed 
cut of use, but at rare intervals some of them are 
still unearthed from the remains of the old Mandan 
or Arikara villages. 

The river Scone up late in March, and, as happened 
every spring, many buffalo were brought down on the 
floating ice. An interesting description is given of 
how the Indians killed the buffalo floating down on 
the cakes of ice, which they dared not leave. The 
men ran lightly over the loose ice in:the river until 
they had reached the large cake on which the buffalo 
stood, and, killing it there, then paddled the cake of 
ice to the shore. : , 

A thunder storm, accompanied by hail, came on 
April 1—the breaking up of the winter. And now 
for several days the explorers were engaged in pack- 
ing specimens to be sent back to Washington; skins 
and skeletons of some of the animals of the country, 
together with a number of articles of Indian dress, 
arms, implements, tobacco, seed, and corn, with speci- 
mens of some plants. Arrangements were made also 
for some of the chiefs of the Rees to visit the Presi- 
dent; and a delegation from the Rees made a peace 
with the Mandans. ; ; 

They were now ready to continue their westward 
journey, and left the fort the afternoon of April 7. The 
party consisted of thirty-two persons, including the in- 
terpreters, one of whom was accompanied by his wife. 
At the same time their large boat, manned by seven 
soldiers and two Frenchmen, set out down the river 
for the distant United States. , 

The journey up the river was slow, and it would be 
too long to tell of all they saw—things then new to 
all, but many of them now common enough. The 
prairie and the river bottom swarmed with game; 
herds of buffalo, elk, antelope, with some deer and 
wolves. As they went along they saw a nest of geese 
built “in the tops of lofty cottonwood trees,” an in- 
teresting fact in natural history, rediscovered more 
than fifty years later by an enterprising ornithologist. 
From time to time, as they passed up the river, they 
passed small abandoned encampments of Indians, at 
one of which, “from the hoops of small kegs found 
in them, we judged could belong to Assinaboines only, 
as they are the only Missouri Indians who use spiritu- 
ous liquors. Of these they are so passionately fond 
that it forms their chief inducement to visit the Brit- 
ish on the Assinaboine, to whom they barter for kegs 
of rum their dried and pounded meat, their grease, and 
the skins of large and small wolves, and small foxes; 
the dangerous exchange is transported to their camps, 
with their friends and relations, and soon exhausted 
in brutal intoxication. So far from considering drunk- 
enness as disgraceful, the women and children are 
permitted and invited to share in these excesses with 
their husbands and fathers, who bo«st how often their 
skill and industry as hunters have supplied them with 


the means of intoxication; in this, as in other habits 
and customs, they resemble the Sioux, from whom 
7 are descended.” 

he recent presence of the Assinaboines on the 
river had made the game scarce and shy, and it was 
so early in the season that the animals killed were 
very thin in flesh, and almost useless for food. Beaver, 
however, were numerous, and seemed larger and fat- 
ter, and with darker and better fur, than any seen 
hitherto. They were now in the country of abundant 
buffalo, and the calves had already begun to make 
their appearance. On April 26 they reached the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River, “known to the 
French as La Roche Jaune.” Game was so plenty 
that it was scarcely necessary to hunt, and they killed 
only what was needed for food. The river banks were 
lined with -dead buffalo; some partly devoured by 
wolves. The buffalo had evidently been drowned in 
crossing, either by breaking through the ice or being 
unable to clamber from the water when landing 
under some high bluff. 

On April 29 Captain Lewis met his first grizzly 
bear, which the explorers call white bears. “Of the 
strength and ferocity of this animal the Indians had 
given us dreadful accounts; they never attack him 
but in parties of six or eight persons, and even then 
are often defeated, with the loss of one or more of 
the party. Having no weapons but bows and arrows, 
and the bad guns with which the traders supply 
them, they are obliged to approach very near to the 
bear; and as no wound except through the head or 
heart is mortal, they frequently fall a sacrifice if 
they miss their aim. He rather attacks than avoids 
man; and such is the terror he has inspired that the 
Indians who go in quest of him paint themselves, and 
perform all the superstitious rites customary when 
they make war on a neighboring nation. Hitherto 
those we had seen did not appear desirous of encoun- 
tering us, but, although to a skillful rifleman the 
danger is very much diminished, the white bear is 
still a terrible animal. On approaching these two, 
both Captain Lewis and the hunter fired, and each 
wounded a bear. One of them made his escape; the 
other turned upon Captain Lewis and pursued him 
for seventy or eighty yards; but, being badly wounded, 
he could not run so fast as to prevent him from re- 
loading his piece, which he again aimed at him, and 
a third shot from the hunter brought him to the 
ground.” 

The curiosity of the antelope is spoken of as being 
often the occasion of its easy destruction. “When 
they first see the hunters they run with great velocity; 
if he lies down on the ground and lifts up his arm, his 
hat or his foot they return with a light trot to look 
at the object, and sometimes go and return two or 
three times, till they approach within reach of the 
rifle. So, too, they sometimes leave their flock to go 
and look at the wolves, which crouch down, and, if 
the antelope is frightened at first, repeat the same 
maneuver, and sometimes relieve each other till they 
decoy it from the party, when they seize it. But gen- 
erally the wolves take them as they are crossing the 
rivers; for, although swift on foot, they are not good 
swimmers.” 

As the party struggled on up the Missouri they 
passed the mouth of the Porcupine River, so-called 
from the unusual number of porcupines seen near it. 
They continued to see vast quantities of buffalo, elk 
and deer—principally of the long-tailed kind, with 
antelope, beaver, geese, ducks and swans. As they 
went on, the game became much tamer. The male 
buffalo would scarcely give way to them, and as the 
white men drew near, looked at them for a moment 
and then quietly began to graze again. 

On May 4 they passed some old Indian hunting 
camps, “one of which consisted of two large lodges 
fortified with a circular fence twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter, and made -of timber laid horizontally, the 
beams overlaying each other to the height of five 
feet, and covered with the trunks and Jimbs of trees 
that have drifted down the river. The lodges them- 
selves are formed by, three or more strong sticks, 
aboiit the size of a man’s leg or arm, and twelve feet 
long, which are attached at the top by a withe of small 
willows, and spread out so as to form at the base a 
circle of from ten to fourteen feet in diameter; 
against these are placed pieces of driftwood and fallen 
timber, usually in three ranges, one on the other, 
and the interstices are covered with leaves, bark, and 
straw, so as to form a conical figure about ten feet 
high, with a small aperture in one side for the door.” 
These lodges, of course, were war lodges of the As- 
sinaboines, Gros Ventres,.or Blackfeet, though the 
travelers evidently took them for ordinary habita- 
tions. 


The explorers were greatly interested in the animals 


they saw—especially the bears—and gave good de- 


scriptions of those seen, and. of their habits. 

The tenacity of life in the bears made them espe- 
cially interesting, and their encounters with them were 
often marked by danger. However, the people usually 
hunted in couples or in small parties, and as yet no 
one had been hurt. 

GeorGE Birp GRINNELL, 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


New Rabbits from Mexico. 


In a recent issue of the “Proceedings of the Biologi- 
cal Society of Washington,” Mr. E. W. Nelson, of the 


- Biological Survey, describes seven new rabbits from 


Mexico. The discoveries were made on examination 
of the material, consisting of several hundred speci- 
mens of rabbits, in the collection of the Biological 
Survey. This material was turned over to Mr. Nel- 
son for study by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, the Chief of 
the Survey. Of the seven rabbits, five belong to the 
cottontail and two to the jack rabbit type. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, te 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


Glatuyal History. 
—-¢-—— 
Short Talks on Taxidermy. 


V.—Mounting a Bird. 


Ir witt be well for the beginner to learn how to 
make bird skins before he attempts to mount a bird. 
In other words, let him master one branch of the art 
before he attempts the second. The mounting a bird 
is not difficult, but it requires more skill, and so, much 
more practice than to make a skin. 

To the simple equipment required for skin making, he 
who wishes to mount his specimens must add a few 
other tools. These are, a pair of sharp wire cutters— 
shown in the cut of tools, printed with the first of 
these talks—a number of lengths of annealed wire of 
different thickness, a file, some spools of thread, and 
plenty of pins. He will also need glass eyes, which are 
to give the bird its lifelike appearance. The wire must 
be annealed, so that it will bend readily, and if mount- 
ing is to be done on any considerable scale, this wire 
should be of different sizes and cut to different lengths, 
suited to birds of various sizes, running from very 
fine, for a warbler, up to that much stouter, large 
enough for a duck or a red-tailed hawk. For eagles 
and great blue herons, still heavier wires will be re- 
quired. Fine wire is readily straightened by attaching 
one end of a coil to some firm object, as a nail in a 
wall, and pulling on the other end, so as to stretch it. 
After it is straight it can be cut into needed lengths, 
say, six inches for a robin, eight inches for a quail or 
woodcock, and so on, up to the larger birds. In each 
case the wire must be small enough to pass, without 
breaking it, through the bird’s tarsus—which is the 
sheath of scales inclosing the bone of the foot just 
above the toes and up to the leg feathers—and yet 
thick enough to support the bird’s weight, and to hold 
it firmly in position. Taxidermists commonly have at 
the back of the work table, and so within easy reach 
of the hand, half a dozen little deep and narrrow cups 
to hold the various lengths of wire that they most 
commonly use. Pasteboard cylinders an inch and a 
half in diameter, and the end of each fastened to the 
table, make good cups for this purpose. 





After the skin has been turned, cleaned and poisoned, 
take a wire of the proper length—for a robin, say, two 
inches longer than the distance from the point of the 
bird’s bill to the root of the tail—and file each end to 
a sharp point. Wind about this wire enough cotton, 
or tow, to make a neck for the bird, beginning about 
one inch from the end. Introduce the point of the 
wire, near which the artificial neck begins, into the 
skull cavity, thrust it through the top of the skull, and 
then, with forceps or pliers, turn it over, introduce it 
into the skull, just back of the eyes, and clinch it there, 
so that the wire is even with the top of the skull. 

_Now, holding the skull by the wire, turn your skin 
right side out. Place a little filling in the throat, as 
you did in making the skin. Take some tow, or ex- 
celsior—cotton will not do for this, because you can- 
not thrust the wire through cotton—and make it up 
into a solid oval body, just about the size and shape 
of the bird’s body. Closely wind this body with thread 
all around, so as to hold the material firmly in shape, 
and thrust the sharpened end of the wire lengthwise 
through the mass, pushing the body up close to the 
end of the false neck. The false body should be shaped 
as nearly as possible like the natural body it is to re- 
place. The artificial neck and body should be no longer, 
and very little, if at all, larger than the natural neck 
and body. Turn the sharpened end of the wire which 
is passed through the body up and over and clinch it 
into the body. You now have for your bird a firm 
body and neck, which will hold it properly in position. 

Take two straight wires, sharpen each at one end, 
and holding the middle toes of the bird’s foot in your 
left hand, pierce the sole with the point of a wire, and 
work the wire up back of the tarsal bone, to the tibio- 
tarsal joint, which is really the bird’s heel. Hold the 
tibia straight, allowing no bend at the bird’s heel, and 
push the wire up until it is within the bird’s skin, and 
then on until it projects an inch or more beyond the 
end of the tibia. Wrap a little cotton or tow about 
the tibia and the wire, binding the two together, and 
to some extent replacing the muscles of the leg which 
have been removed. Having done the same thing on 
the other side, ‘thrust these wires through the arti- 
ficial body, at right angles to it, about one-third the 
way from its tail to its front, and turn the end of each 
wire over, and clinch it firmly in the body. When this 
has been done on both sides, the legs will be sticking 
out pretty nearly at right angles with the body, and 
must then be bent back so that they are parallel with 
the axis of the body. Now, sew up your bird and lift 
it from the table, give it a shake, pull the skin of the 
head and neck well forward, pull the wings forward, 
and generally see that all the feathers are in place. 

sen and pull out a little the cotton within the 
orbits, and see that the sides of the head look right. 
Then place your bird on the table on its back, raise 
the right leg up, so that it points straight up in the air; 
os your fore finger behind the leg wire, close to the 
ird’s body, and holding the wire there, bend the leg 
backward again to its former position. The result of 
this will be that you have made a right angled bend in 
the wire, which now represents the actual knee of the 
bird, or the place where the femur and the tibia met. 
Do the same on the other side; and pull up the skin 
around on each side, so that each artificial knee will 
be within the skin, as the living bird’s knee is within 
the skin. Now take your partly stuffed bird in the 
right hand, holding it under the wings, take the head in 
your left hand, bend the head and neck down, and 
placing your right forefinger on what would be the 
back of the bird’s neck, just where it joins the body. 
raise the head up again above the level of the back. 
thus bending down the neck wire where it joins the 
body. You have thus made a natural crook in the 
bird's neck, which will add much to the naturalness of 
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its appearance when it is mounted. Now bend the neck 
and head to the position you desire it to assume, and 
pull up and loosen all the feathers around the neck. 
Be especially careful not to have the neck too long or 
too stiff. The position of head, neck and legs is some- 
thing that you will have to decide on for yourself, and 
your success in giving your bird a lifelike attitude will 
teu something of how much attention you have paid to 
birds in nature. 





Your small birds you will probably mount on what 
:s called a T stand; that is to say, an upright piece of 
wood fastened to a base, and with a cross-bar of wood 
at the top. This cross-bar should be pierced by a brad- 
awl with two holes, the wires from the feet passed 
through them, and wound around the cross-bar.. See 
that these holes are placed at proper distance apart. 
Your bird must not straddle; nor must his feet be too 
close together. . 

For a bird that is to appear standing on the ground, 
as a sandpiper, quail or duck, the stand is a flat board, 
either with cleats nailed across either end, or a circular 
disc, more or less hollowed out beneath. The holes 
for the wires are pierced in this board. The purpose 
of the cleats or the hollowing of the circular disc is 
to lift the stand above the surface on which it rests, 
and to give the bottom an even bearing on the support- 
ing surface. If the wires touched the table or surface 
on which the stand rested, they would tip the board 
and the bird out of true. After the bird has been 
placed on its stand, although the feet, head and neck, 
and body of the bird may be well arranged, it still 
looks more or less dilapidated; all the feathers are 
rough, and the wings and tail hang down limp. You 
must go over the specimen with your forceps, your 
fingers, and perhaps a pin, moving the skin about until 
the feathers lie smoothly. You must remember that 
it is the skin beneath that makes the feathers look 
smooth or rough, as the case may be; that if you get 
the skin to lie properly, the feathers will be quite sure 
to lie smoothly; but that if you have got the skin 
twisted or stretched, or bunched up in any way, the 
feathers cannot appear well. 





THREAD-WOUND BIRD, 


After you have done the best you can, get ready to 
wire the tail. This usually seems very difficult to the 
beginner, and it is not always easy, but it is much the 
best means of holding the tail in place. Some people, 
without the requisite skill or knowledge, put a piece 
of pasteboard over, and one under the tail, and pinning 
these together, support them by a wire thrust beneath 
the tail into the body; but it is better to wire the tail. 
To do this a sharpened slender wire must be passed 
from side to side, through each one of the quills of 
the tail feathers—close to the body and so under the 
tail coverts, where it will not show—and the feathers 
must be evenly arranged on the wire. Ii for any rea- 
son they do not lie just as they should, the wire can 
be bent. After the quills of the tail feathers have been 
wired, to support the wire and hold it in the proper 
place, another, somewhat stouter sharpened wire should 
be passed under it and thrust forward into the body. 

Only the wings now remain to be arranged. 
These must be lifted up and laid in position, pulled 
backward and forward until they lie smoothly and are 
properly covered by the feathers of the hind-neck, of 
the shoulders, and of the breast. The tendency is to 
set the wings too low; see that they lie well up on the 
body and well forward. When the position is right, 
thrust either a pin or a sharpened wire through the 
bend of the wing, and into the artificial body; and down 
just back of the leg, and under the wing, thrust an- 
other pin or sharpened wire into the body. Do this 
on both sides. These pins will support the wings and 
hold them in position. The pins must be in the right 
place, which you must discover for yourself. 
wound with thread. Make a loop in the end of the 
thread, and pass it over one of the wing wires, and 
then lightly over the back to another, and, with the 
stand on which the bird rests in your right hand, and 
your left hand holding the thread, so that it shall not 
press on the feathers, pass the thread backward and 
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forward, over and under and around the specimen, 
catching on the different wing wires, until you have 
the whole body and lower neck of the bird enmeshed in 
thread. These threads must nowhere press heavily on 
the feathers, must yet everywhere lie close to them and 
hold them in place-and prevent any standing up or 
roughness which might follow on the drying and, per- 
haps, uneven shrinking of the skin. The purpose of 
the threads is to keep the feathers as they are, not to 
change their position. 

Now, when you have tied your label—which should 
never be omitted from any bird—to the stand, you may 
put the specimen up somewhere on a high shelf, where 
no one is likely to knock against it. It is customary 
to postpone putting the eyes in a mounted bird until 
it has dried. After it is dry it can be taken down, a 
little wad of moist cotton placed within each eye, 
and, when the eyelids have become damp and flexible, 
as they will in a very short time, they can be stretched 
a little, the eyes inserted, and the eyelids delicately 
pulled over them with a pin. Some taxidermists put 
a drop of glue or mucilage on the cotton where the eye 
is to rest, and there is certainly no harm in doing this. 
After the eyes are in place, and the eyelids have dried 
about them, see that there is no dust or tarnish on the 
glass of the eye, lightly rubbing it off, if necessary, 
with a cloth. 

If you wish to have your bird in more natural sur- 
roundings than when he is on the T stand, you can 
easily secure a twig with a little fork, and when you 
have made a base for that, transfer the bird to it. 
There are books which tell of different methods for 
making rock work, and grass, and bushes, and snow 
work, and if you desire stands of this kind, such books 
should be purchased and studied. Hornaday’s “Taxi- 
dermy and Zoological Collecting” is one of these, and 
Batty’s “Taxidermy and Home Decoration” is another, 
less expensive, but by no means so thorough. 

The instructions already given are those for mount- 
ing a small bird, but the principal is the same whether 
the bird be large or small, and it is really only a 
difference in the size of the wires, and of the stand. 
To mount an eagle, or great blue heron, is hard work, 
and the bending of the large wires require some 
strength. But the mounting of a smaller bird, such as 
a quail or partridge, or a wild duck, is little more dif- 
ficult than the mounting of a robin, though the greater 
size of the bird makes it slightly more laborious. 

RY TAXIDERMIST. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Spook or Rats—Which? 


‘Tue Blackthorn, when I knew it, was a farmhouse. 
l‘ormerly it had been a roadside tavern. It stood on 
what had once been an important thoroughfare across 
the Alleghenies; but the construction of a railroad 
running parallel with it but a few miles distant had 
superseded the old highway, and it was now but a 
common country road, and little traveled. The 
Blackthorn stood well up on the side of the range, in 
a very lonely, and especially in winter, a very dreary 
spot. No other house was in sight. There the winds 
seemed to moan across the waste fields and through 
the leafless trees all night, with a weird, mysterious, 
suggestive sound. What added to the general som- 
breness of the place, the house was said to be 
haunted. A peddler had been murdered there one 
night, and the tree was pointed out to me under which 
he was said to be buried. A census of the different 
peddlers that tradition reports to have been murdered 
in lonely houses in our back country in early times 
would be an interesting, if not a cheerful, compila- 
tion. 

My friend, John Cryder, lived in the old Black- 
thorn at the time I write of. He was a stalwart, mid- 
die-aged man, a German, or of German descent. I 
had sometimes occasion to go into that neighborhood, 
and Cryder often pressed me to stop at his house. 
The family consisted of only himself, his wife and a 
half-grown adopted boy. I knew of the unsavory 
reputation of the house, and never having any han- 
kering for ghostly acquaintances, I had so far always 
managed to give the house a wide berth. But one 
winter afternoon found me in the neighborhood. 
Cryder knew I was there. I could not get down to 
the railroad station, two or three miles away, without 
passing his door. To go by, after all his kind invita- 
tions, without stopping, would have been an unpar- 
donable offense. I thought I would stop and get my 
supper, and then go on down to the railroad. But 
supper was a little late, and the darkness had set in 
early. The ground was covered with snow, it was cold 
and dark, there seemed no pressing need to go, and so 
it was plain that I was elected to stay all night. 

After supper, we sat and talked of various things.. 
I had very skillfully, as I thought, succeeded in steer- 
ing the conversation clear of the dreaded subject; no 
reference to it had been made; and so, along about 
9 o’clock or so, an early hour anywhere else, but late 
enough in a lonely country house in midwinter, Cry- 
der remarked, “Well, I guess it’s about bed time.” 

“All right, John,” said I, though I would much 
rather have sat up an hour longer, “any time will 
suit me.” 

Thereupon he got a candle. As he was lighting it, 
he said, in a careless way enough, “Some people say 
the house is haunted, but I have lived here eleven 
years, and I have never seen anything worse than 
myself in it yet.” 

This, I suppose, was meant to be reassuring; but it 
was far from reassuring me. I can argue very logic- 
ally against the physical possibility of ghostly mani- 
festations; but the earlier teachings of my mother’s 
hired woman in my childhood, were stronger just then 
than all my later philosophy, and I felt nervous and 
demoralized. I wished Cryder hadn’t mentioned the 
miserable thing. To his remark I made no reply, for 
I didn’t wish to pursue the subject. So we went up- 
stairs. ‘ 

Now, that upstairs was itself not a cheerful or in- 
viting place. It consisted of only two rooms. There 
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was no carpet on the floor. There were no blinds to 
the windows. No pictures hung against the wall. 
There was almost no furniture except beds. A board 
partition separated the two rooms; in it was a door- 
way, but no door. The stairs were boxed in below, 
but led directly up into the outer room, as through 
a trap door. At the head of this open stairway was a 
large heap of corn in the ear lying on the floor. In 
this room was a bed. In the inner room, where I was 
to sleep, were two beds, in corners diagonally across 
from each other. If there is anything in the world 
that will make a bedroom seem more utterly lone- 
some than everything else it is to have an unoccupied 
bed in it. It was in this room that the murder was 
said to have been committed. The blood stain, not to 
be obliterated by soap and water, was said to be on 
the floor. I did not look for it. 

John Cryder set the candle on the table, said good- 
night, and went away. I resorted to every expedient 
I had ever heard of to get to sleep—counting the 
sheep in a flock as they jumped over a wall, separating 
the black ones from the white and carrying the two 
totals together in my mind—this and other devices I 
tried—but it was long before I fell asleep. Some time 
during the night I was wakened by a slight noise, a 
series of low, dull knocks on the stairs in the ad- 
joining room; but it ceased shortly, when it seemed 
to have reached the bottom of the stairs; and after a 
little I fell! asleep again. I wondered what had made 
the noise; but when I went down in the morning I 
found an ear of corn against the door at the foot of 
the stairs, and I supposed I had discovered the mys- 
tery. Rats had evidently rolled it there, and thus 


‘ caused the noise. 


Down in the railroad village that forenoon I called 
at the house of a friend of mine. His wife was a 
bright young woman who had been brought up in 
the neighborhood. When I mentioned where I had 
stayed over night, she became interested. Had I 
heard or seen anything unusual there? The house 
was said to be haunted! 

“No,” I replied. 

“People who had stayed there over night,” she said, 
“reported that they had heard a mysterious noise on 
the stairs, as of something dropping from one step to 
the next.” 

I was interested now. 

“Why,” said I, “I did hear such a noise, but I found 
an ear of corn at the foot of the stairs, and I con- 
ciuded that rats had rolled it there.” 

“It may have been,” she replied, “but people. say 
that it is the head of the murdered man striking on 
the steps as they dragged him down stairs.” 

I had been quite satisfied with my solution of the 
mystery; but this gave me food for thought. “People” 
had heard this same noise! Was there always a pile 
of unshelled corn on the floor? Did the rats roll an 
ear down the stairs every night in the year, or did they 
give this performance only when strangers were 
staying in the house? In short, was it a Spook or was 
it Rats? T. J. CHAPMAN. 


The Resourceful Skunk. 


It used to be said by the old farmers of New England, 
men who had, presumably, cultivated well their powers of 
observation, that a healthy young pig would drink double 
its own bulk of. milk at one “sitting.” I have never 
proved the truth, or otherwise, of this statement, which, 
on its face, seems irreconcilable with mathematical veri- 
ties; but I have demonstrated—to my own satisfaction, 
at least—that nature has made a certain other animal that 
can divest itself of more fluid than could be contained in 
a cubical space.equal to that of the animal itself. 

When a youngster in my “teens,” I set a trap one day 
on an Ohio hillside, near a trickling stream, at the mouth 
ci what I believed to be a mink tunnel. My theory was 
dispelled on the following morning when I found a bushy- 
— animal with a calico coat tugging vainly at the trap 
chain. 

The appearance of the snow round about the trap in- 
dicated that the animal had been indulging quite exten- 
sively in both offensive and defensive tactics prior to my 
arrival. In fact, it was this discovery that suggested my 
course of action. No sooner was my presence known to 
the prisoner, than he unlimbered for immediate opera- 
tions. Stiffening his brush into vertical rigidity, he 
trained his batteries full upon me, followed by a “swish” 
not unlike that of a rocket at the outset of its heavenward 
flight. His actual missile range did not exceed twelve or 
thirteen feet, but the odoriferous range seemed restricted 
only to atmospheric limits. The animal’s battery was on 
the rapid-fire principle, the volleys reiterating in suck 
close succession as to suggest a continuous performance. 

After a campaign of several minutes, the animal seemed- 
to realize the futility of its onslaught, and gave the order 
to cease firing. By this time I had gotten interested, and 
Getermined to probe the capacity of the enemy’s magazine. 
Hence I procured a slender white ash sprout, some twenty 
feet in length, acquired a position well to windward, and 
gave the animal a poke. The response was instantaneous 
and oft repeated. As I continued poking the pied shooter 
in limbo waxed mad and madder. With his anger in- 
creased the vigor of his broadsides, until the air between 
the opposing forces was constantly saturated with a green- 
ish vapor, which discolored the snow for a radius of fif- 
teen feet from the spouting nucleus. I would poke until 
my arms ached, and it was only when I desisted for a 
momentary rest that the fragrant fountain ceased to play. 
It was always ready to resume when I did; in fact, it 
would anticipate me, and the slightest movement on my 
part would be greeted by a pungent volley. 

I did not time the duration of our skirmish, but it must 
have approximated an hour. I became fully convinced of 
the wholly inexhaustible nature of the animal’s resources. 
1 was weil assured in my own mind that the bulk of am- 
munition squirted in my direction must have exceeded 
that of its projector by some milliliters long ere we quit; 
and the brute responded to my final poke quite as vigor- 

eusly and copiously as to the initial jab. Is it a fact that 
this species of animal possesses powers of recuperation 
adequate to enable it to fully recoup simultaneous with 
an outlay? AMUEL MANSFIELD STONE, 
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Inland Packs. 


Prior to 1865, furs at inland posts were made up in 
packs of ninety pounds for transport to the frontier, but 
some of the young canoe men were not sufficiently strong 
to handle such a weight in debarking or loading them 
into the canoes, and a pack slipping from their grasp into 
the water and becoming wet inside caused delay to the 
whole brigade. A stop had to be made and the damaged 
pack unlaced, dried and repaired, before the journey could 
be resumed. 

About the year mentioned, a top pack slipped off a 
man’s back while being carried over a side portage, and 
before the man could save it had bounded down the hill- 
side into the rapid, and was lost. 

This happened to be a very valuable package, and its 
loss being reported called forth the next year, from head- 
quarters, a general order to reduce the weight from 
ninety to eighty pounds per pack, and to make each 
package of pure skins—i. e., skins of only one kind. 

This order to discontinue the mixing of skins was not 
pleasing to post managers, inasmuch as a smaller and 
better pack can be constructed of mixed skins than of 
only one kind. 

For the information of trappers of to-day, I will give 
a summary of how many of each kind of skins made up, 
as nearly as possible, the prescribed weight of eighty 
pounds, thus: 

40 large beavers and 20 small beavers made 80 pounds. 

8 large bears and 4 small bears made 80 pounds. 

500 spring rats, 80 pounds. 

720 large and small rats, fall, 80 pounds. 

2 beavers, large, for top and bottom covers, and 60 lynx 
skins made 80 pounds. 

2 beavers for covers and 30 otters made 80 pounds. 

2 beavers for covers and 50 fox skins made 80 pounds. 

We had orders to gather such furs as fisher, ermine, 
wolf, wolverines, skunk, and any broken or damaged 
skins, and make up into a separate pack. 

The fine and delicate skins, as marten, mink, silver and 
cross foxes, were to be packed in boxes thirty inches 
long. by twenty inches square, and into this small compass 
the martens and mink, after being tied in bundles of ten 
— each, were packed to the number of four hundred 
skins. 

This made a very valuable package, and the greatest 
care was taken of it the whole journey. Valuing them 
at only $5 each, one of these boxes represented the sum 
of $2,000. 

We all saw that this mode of packing would not last; 
as, taking the best of care, accidents will happen, and they 
began the very year after the order came in force. Leav- 
ing a disagreeable job to the last, the men at each carrying 
place avoided these boxes, and there was a struggle to 
see who would not carry them. The sharp corners 
abraded the men’s backs, and ‘when carried on top of a 
pack they hurt the back of the head; so, as a rule, they 
were generally left till the last load, and then taken with 
bitter comments, and a fervent wish that the promulgator 
of the order for such packages were himself present to 
portage them over the carry. 

Two of these marten boxes were left by one of our crews 
in the middle of a brilé. In making the former trip 
scme careless fellow must have thrown down a half-burnt 
match; in a few moments dense clouds of smoke arose in 
their rear. The country was as dry as tinder, and in the 
space of a very few minutes the flames swept to the other 
end of the portage, licking up in passing those valuable 
boxes and contents. 

We, figuratively, locked the door for the balance of 
that trip after the horse had been stolen, for the remain- 
ing boxes were stored each night in the officers’ tent, and 
during the day a responsible person was on guard over 
them. 

It was a severe loss out of the returns of one post. No 
one, perhaps, could be blamed for it, but it had the de- 
sired effect of repealing the order, and we were told to 
pack as in the good “old corn-meal days,” and mix our 
turs. 

To arrive at an average of each kind of skins through 
each and every pack, we counted the whole returns and 
estimated the gross weight, and then divided so many of 
each kind of furs through the several packs, something 
like this: 10 beavers, 2 bears, 40 marten, 10 mink, 100 rats, 
4 foxes, 4 otters, 4 lynx—8o pounds, or as the average 
might count out. 

Previous to packing, the skins were neatly folded, 
placed in a pile and weighted down for a week. They 
were then built in the desired pack shape and underwent 
a severe wedge press hammering to reduce the bulk, then 
tied with three strong cross lashings, either of raw cow- 
hide or twenty-four-thread cod line, and when all was 
secure, the wedges being released, the pack tumbled out 
complete, less the lateral tyings, which were two in num- 
ter, of eighteen-thread cod line. 

The size of one of these packs, ready for transporta- 
tion, was 24 inches long, 17 inches broad, and 10 inches 
thick. The expansion of the compressed skins would, 
after a few days, give it a rounded shape in the middle, 
but when first out of the press it was almost perfectly 
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square, and it was the pride of each post manager to 
outdo the others in the beauty and solidity of his packs. 

A well made pack would withstand the ill usage and the 
hundreds of handlings in making a journey of four or 
five hundred miles from an interior post, and would reach 
the first steamer or train of cars without a tying giving 
way. In my young days I have seen a pile of 296 of these 
packs on the beach at one portage. 

An anecdote relating to the care of such a valuable 
cargo may be here appended. An old factor who had not 
left the interior for twenty-seven years, applied for and 
received leave to visit civilization with the understanding 
that he would take care of the furs in transit. This he 
cid during a journey of days and weeks coming down 
the great river, standing at each portage till every pack 
was over, and checking them off by numbers and the 
aggregate. 

At last he reached steamboat navigation, shipped his 
packs, and had the bill of lading in his pocket. Having 
shipped the furs he took passage on the same boat. Dur- 
ing the midnight hours the captain, in making his rounds, 
was surprised to find a man sitting among the cargo. 
Who was this but Mr. S., still keeping his faithful watch. 
The captain asked why he was not abed in his stateroom. 

“Well,” he replied, “I saw rough deck hands going 
a ithe packs, and thought it better to keep an eye on 
them.’ 

The captain laughed. “Why, man,” he said, “we have 
signed bills of lading for those goods, and we are 
responsible for their safe delivery. Go to bed, Mr. S.,” 
he continued, “and rest in peace, for even you have no 
right to touch one of those packs, now they are aboard 
this vessel.” 

That was in 1873, and I believe that old gentleman is 
alive yet. He retired many years ago and settled in 
Ontario. Martin Hunter. 


A Michigan Quail Hunt. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1903, was the day selected for the start 
of what was to be my last quail hunt of the season. 

I drove from Vermontville six miles south to a small 
village. It was about noon when we arrived, and after 
donning my shooting togs I started out. Crossing a 
field I entered some woods, where birds are usually 
seen, and soon the dog found some. On the rise I man- 
aged to hit one, but as they flushed at long range, he was 
not hit hard enough to bring him down. One of the quail 
separated from the rest and pitched down alongside a 
rail fence. The remainder I could not mark down on 
account of the brush. I went after the one that pitched 
along the fence, and in a few minutes saw the dog stop 
and make a beautiful point. What a picture he made! 
Rigid, fore foot uplifted, eyes bulging—in fact, the very 
picture of excitement. Looking about, something caught 
my eye which made my heart beat faster. It was the tell- 
tale tracks. Following them up with my eye, I saw 
where they ended, under a little bunch of grass covered 
with snow. Upon approaching, out went a fine quail. 
In the fraction of a second it was over the fence, speed- 
ing for the woods from whence it came, but the shot 
overtook him, and he wilted. At the word, the dog 
leaped the fence and brought me a full grown cock. I 
admired him for a minute, and then, smoothing his 
feathers, placed him in my pocket and turned my atten- 
tion to the remainder of the flock, and had not gone 
far when Bob became a statue beside a log. Approach- 
ing carefully, my eye caught sight of a quail under the 
end of the log, and as I saw it, it ran out and took wing. 
It did not go very far. I then turned around and started 
back to where I had just come from. Two quail flew 
cut of a fallen treetop, but they were too far off. Near 
a small brush pile the dog pointed, and while I was get- 
ting ready, a quail rose behind me, but swinging 
round I was in time to give him one barrel. Enough 
feathers fell out to make a feather bed, but the bird 
kept on. Just as he was almost out of sight, I saw him 
sail off to one side into a cornfield. When I fired, the 
bird in the brush pile went out and I never saw him. 

The next thing to do was to find the wounded bird in 
the field. When the dog had gone about twenty-five 
yards out into the field, he stopped, and on mounting the 
fence the bird was seen lying in the snow right under 
the dog’s nose. Pushing the safety forward I approached 
and picked up the quail, too weak to fly: It must have 
fiown at least three hundred yards after being shot. 
Soon two more birds joined their companions in my 
pocket, and as it was nearly sundown, I went home with 
five quail to show for my afternoon’s hunt. 


The Second Day. 


The next morning in half an hour I got five birds 
without missing a shot. The rest of the bevy could not 
be found. 

Leaving these woods and traveling quite a distance, 1 
saw as I came to the top of a small hill a single quail 
track made the day before. I followed it. e trail 
led me over the hill, down the side into some low land 
between two hills. Here the track ended. I knew he 


had flown to join the bevy. Looking about I discovered 
a small field of corn that had not been cut, and said to 
myself, “They are there.” 

Sure enough, when Bob came to this field he pointed, 
and up went a small bevy of five birds. Bang! bang! 
‘wo birds fell, and the dog brought me one. The next 
bird was not so easy to find. He had fallen right where 
the bevy had been feeding, and the scent was scattered 
all around. The dog was down flat on his belly, explor- 
ing through some bunches of grass (he knew the bird 
was near-by), when he found him. Bob stiffened out 
just as he was, flat on his belly, his tail as straight as an 
arrow. I touched him, but not a muscle would he move. 
The quail I caught in my hand under a small bunch of 
grass. The remaining three had flown on, and pitched in 
a deep washout on the side hill. Down into the dug- 
cut went the dog, and up flew the birds. One fell to the 
first barrel, but the second didn’t. My gun went off 
prematurely, so he kept on going. Then we started home. 

When we reached the town, I met my host’s brother-in- 
law, who told me he had just seen a covey in the corn- 
fieid adjoining the school yard. Just then Doctor Jones 
came along and drove me up there. When we reached 
there, he pulled up his horse, after looking a moment, and 
said: “There they are, right there,” pointing 
along a furrow in the field. I jumped out, and as they 
rcse shot twice, getting two nice quail. Entering a thick 
swamp, one arose, and when I shot his feet hung down. 
An old bird hunter once told me that this is a sure sign 
the bird is mortally wounded. A man out in the woods 
was watching me, and the bird flew toward him and 
pitched not fifteen yards from him. He marked him 
Gown as nearly as he could, and the dog found him, 
stone dead. Another rose, and as the bird reached the 
top of the trees he swung around and came right toward 
me. I shot him, and he fell at my feet. Bob could not 
find another bird. This made a total of seventeen quail. 
This—the last shoot I enjoyed—was the best of the 
season, , Espy Hanson, 


Our Camping Trip. 


WE had decided, George and I, to take a canoe trip 
af three weeks, if time, weather and good health per- 
mitted. We purchased our supplies at Sanico, a small 
lumbering town thirty-five miles distant from the 
first sheet of water. Our grub we intended to “tote” 
on our backs, together with rifles, blankets, ax and 
camera. 

On the morning of the 15th we started. The “trail 
in” was very bad owing to heavy rains, and all the 
morning we “sloshed” along as best we could. At 
noon we stopped for a bite, and then tramped stead- 
ily till dark, stopping long enough to catch a mess of 
trout for supper. We camped that night in a tent 
and slept as only two men can who have tramped 
and. carried a 65-pound load all day over rotten cor- 
duroy roads, blow-downs and swamp trails. 

Morning found us up and ready for an early start 
after a hot breakfast. Game we saw in plenty in the 
form of partridges, rabbits and two deer which we 
jumped, a buck and a doe. The pleasure which we 
enjoyed from walking through a country which has 
never been logged and rarely frequented can only be 
realized by those who have enjoyed the same privi- 
lege. Great masses of green mold and gray lichen 
hung from old, massive trees, and the trail was car- 
peted with green moss and gold and brown leaves. 
A little after noon we reached Little Rock Pond, 
where our canoe was hidden, and where we intended 
to make our permanent camp. 

The afternoon was spent in getting out the canoe, 
white-leading and soaking it. After a hot supper and 
a pipe we turned in. 

At sunrise we were up, and found the day raw and 
cold, with a high wind and heavy sea. Ina couple of 
hours the wind went down and we started. I sat in 
the bow, our knapsacks, rifles and grub were amid- 
ships, and George held down the stern. It was glori- 
ous! The sun rose and burned off the fog, which had 
chilled us through and through, and as it mounted 
steadily higher, the day came out as fine and clear as 
a bell. Two fish-hawks flew over us in wide circles, 
and on the further shore a heron walked with stately 
tread—like a Boston Alderman. The bow cut through 
the little waves like a knife, and we hurried along at 
a good pace. 

After a few hours’ work with the paddle, during 
which we drank in the crisp air and beautiful scenery, 
we saw ahead what I took to be a small stick of 
wood floating on the water. On coming up with it, 
however, we discovered that the stick was a red 
squirrel, vainly attempting to swim the lake and still 
a quarter of a mile from shore. I pushed my pad- 
dle slowly toward him, and he came ey up into 
the canoe and shook himself. We paddled along, and 
he sat on my rod and watched us, without apparent 
fear. After staying with us about five minutes, he 


jumped intd the water with a little splash, and struck 
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out bravely for the shore, and as long as we could 
see him he kept the right direction. 

About an hour before sunset we reached the head 
of the lake, and struck into the headwaters of the 
Moshnukée. We landed, “shingled down” a bed, got 
supper and “left this weary world.” The next day 
was as fine as the preceding one, and we glided down 
stream with no more work than to keep the bow 
headed into the strong current. 

So a week and a half passed as in a dream; trout 
we had in plenty, together with a stray pickerel or 
bass. Partridges in abundance fell to George’s rifle, 
so our larder was well filled. Ducks we had not seen 
until one evening, as we were quietly drifting down 
stream, under the lengthening shadows, we came upon 
a flock of about fifteen mallards. For some time we 
watched them gamboling, playing and splashing along 
the shore without being discovered; and before they 
could get away, we had three. 

On the last day of the second week out we heard the 
sound of chopping one morning, and upon investi- 
gation discovered a crew of about forty men. They 
were getting out birch and “popple,” and had been at 
work about two weeks. After taking dinner with 
them, we struck a bargain with the cook for flour and 
tobacco and started on again. In the afternoon we 
struck a long series of “rips” and landed to begin 
preparations for a mile carry. Two trips were neces- 
sary to get all our stuff over, and while on my sec- 
ond trip I discovered the tracks of “fresh venison” 
heading down the carry in the same direction in which 
I was going. Hastily filling the magazine of my 
.30-30, I stole quickly forward, hoping against hope 
that something would keep George from returning 
for his second load. Suddenly I heard his lusty voice 
singing his favorite song, 


“His father was chasing his boy round the room,” 


and to my surprise, a buck and two does came up the 
carry directly toward me. When within a short dis- 
tance, I drew a bead and fired at the buck. I fired a 
second time. He stumbled a few feet toward me and fell 
with a crash. One bullet had passed through his neck 
and out the shoulder; the other had broken his fore- 
ieg. 

The sound of the shots brought George “on the hot 
foot,” and together we dressed the deer and took the 
head off. Althovgh the head itself was not a pretty 
one, still it had eleven points. We cut up the deer 
as quickly as possible, made our last trip across the 
carry, and pushed on. All that day we traveled 
through rips and rapids, where the water rushed down 
through gorges, with perpendicular walls of smooth 
rocks. Great masses of boulders lay in the stream, 
around which the water boiled and roared. Whenever 
it was possible we avoided the roughest water by 
skirting the rocks, though at times the waves broke 
over the canoe both in the bow and stern at once, 
while we swayed and tipped from side to side. We 
shot along at a frightful pace, and finally neared a 
point where the river narrowed till one could almost 
throw a stone from bank to bank. The trees were 
scarred and scraped where ice and logs had rushed 
down in the spring, and some marks were twelve or 
fifteen feet high on the trees. It now began to grow 
dark, and we had hoped to be well out of the rapid 
before night settled down. On we went, faster and 
faster, until we suddenly shot out into clear, still 
water. 

We landed, two thankful, tired men. Now, we were 
getting toward civilization again. We came upon the 
remains of a camp-fire and “lean-to” which were 
hardly a week old, and the next day we met a couple 
of Canucks, who informed us that our destination 
was not ten miles distant. That was our last night in 
the woods. 

How I disliked to go back to a spring bed, plates 
and a table, to meet the razor, boot brush and city 
clothes. Why is it that a man cannot live as nature 
intended that he should, without formalities and con- 
ventionalities? No matter, our trip was over. Next 
day we arrived at our final point, and after shipping 
our canoe and deer head, George and I had a “bang-up 
feed,” and shook hands long and hard to keep us over 
tili the following year. 

Cuarves B. Froyp. 





Foreign Game Birds and Eggs. 


A very important Bulletin, soon to be issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, treats of the 
importation of game birds and eggs for propagation, by 
Dr. T. S. Palmer and Henry Oldys. The object of this 
Bulletin is to furinsh information respecting the game 
birds brought into the United States since the passage 
of the Lacey act of 1900, and the eggs of game birds 
imported and of the egg act of 1902. a ah 

It will be recalled that following the exploitation of 
the great American duck egg fake, exposed in ForEST AND 
STREAM nearly ten years ago, Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting the importation to the United States of wild birds’ 
eggs. The intentions of Congress were of course excel- 
lent, but its knowledge of the subject was extremely lim- 
ited. Instead of protecting the wildfowl of Alaska and 
British America, the act of 1894 merely made it impossible 
for anyone wishing to bring in the eggs of game birds 
from European countries for the purpose of propagating 
pheasants, partridges, or what not, lawfully to get the 
eggs to hatch. This law was modified in 1902, and eggs 
may now be imported for propagation under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Lacey 
act has been in effect for nearly four years, and as the 
Secretary of Agriculture has charge of importations, and 
under that act, as well as under the egg act, the data that 
have accumulated are considerable. ‘ 

_ The older generation of sportsmen will remember the 
interest felt in the importation of the migratory quail of 
Europe during the late seventies, and the utter failure of 
the attempts then made. _ Not very long after that, Asiatic 
Pheasants were. imported into and did so well 
there that importers 0 birds were much encouraged, 


Until the passage of the act of 1900, there were no means 
of ascertaining the number or kinds of birds brought to 
the United States, but under present ‘conditions a reason- 
ably close knowledge is had of the birds that come in, 
the officials of the customs service checking the importa- 
tions, and giving figures which enable the Agricultural 
Department to approximate to the numbers of the birds. 

Within the last four years more than 23,000 game birds 
have been brought into the United States, divided as fol- 
lows: In the fiscal year 1901, 6,584; in 1902, 5,281; in 
1903, 9,126, and in the first six months of the fiscal year 
1904, 2,187. Of these, 3,866 were pheasants, 16,609 
quail, 753 partridges, 1,473 ducks and geese, and 
477 miscellaneous. 
_ It must be remembered that this includes all the birds 
imported, and not merely those brought in for purposes 
cf sport. Ornamental pheasants for the lawns of country 
places, like ornamental foreign wildfowl, or birds intended 
for menageries or zoological parks, are all included. 
Pheasants constitute about 17 per cent. of the total im- 
port, but these are in addition to those now ‘bred in con- 
siderable numbers in the United States. The total num- 


ber brought to this country during the last four years is 
very small, when compared with the numbers raised each 
year in some places in Europe; for Newton states in his 


“Dictionary of Birds” that in 1893 there were sold from 
cne estate in Suffolk, England, 101,000 pheasants’ eggs, 
while 9,700 pheasants were killed there. 

Most of the imported birds come from Canada, Bel- 
gium, England, Germany, China and Japan. Canada and 


Belgium each send in from 300 to 600 birds a year, almost . 


all pheasants, the two countries furnishing about three- 
fourths of the pheasants imported. Most of the par- 
tridges come from Germany, and are the common gray 
partridge of Europe. China sends practically all the 
quail and about 500 pheasants. The quail are mostly 
eaten in San Francisco, and there is no way of determin- 
ing whether the pheasants come from China or Japan. 
Japan furnishes mandarin ducks, and has sent a number 
of pheasants to Honolulu from Yokohama. The other 
birds come from many countries, and are of many kinds. 
One of the most important importations was that of 
capercailzie from Sweden. 

Of the 3,000 pheasants imported, more than 2,000 went 
to the six States, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, while about 500 
were consigned to points west of the Mississippi or in 
the South. 

Pheasants intended for liberation are of two sorts, the 
English pheasant of Europe (Phasianus colchicus), and 
(P. torquatus), the so-called Mongolian pheasant, more 
properly termed the ringnecked pheasant. About twenty 
ornamental species have been imported for aviary or ex- 
hibition purposes. 

The importation of partridges has been undertaken only 
on a very small scale, and the bird has not as yet estab- 
lished itself at all. Of 300 imported for Oregon, only 97 
lived to be liberated, most of the others having died in 
transit. When turned out they seem to do well, but not 
having been protected, they are reported to have been 
nearly exterminated by gunners. A lot turned out in 
March, 10901, near Corinth, Miss., have suffered the usual 
fate of exotic birds without protection. 

The ducks and geese imported are chiefly ornamental, 
though a few wild birds have been brought in; and it is 
curious that of these wild birds a number are our own 
wood duck, which apparently have been bred in domesti- 
cation in Europe. 

An especially interesting importation is that of ten 
black game and 65 capercailzie. Of these capercailzie, 57 
were imported by the Ontario Game Commission, and 8 
for a private club. Most of the 57 were liberated in 
November, 1903, in the Algonquin National Park in 
southern Canada, and since then have occasionally been 
scen. Just how well they are doing appears not to be 
known. 

Nothing of any moment has been done.as yet in regard 
te the importation of eggs. The total consignment 
amounts to only about 2,000 eggs of pheasants and 100 
eggs of partridges. It is true that the act permitting the 
importation of eggs has been in force for two years only, 
hut we should have supposed that more eggs would have 
been imported. There can be little doubt that after a 
time eggs will be brought over in large quantities and 
many birds hatched here, and that this will be a success- 
ful means of introducing exotic birds. 

It will be recalled that the so-called English pheasant 
and various other pheasants, the jungle fowl and the 
guinea hen, have done well in many places to which they 
were not native. The red grouse was introduced into 
the Shetland Islands and into southern Sweden, and the 
capercailzie has been re-established in Scotland. In- 
stances of this sort are many, and there is no reason why 
foreign birds should not be successfully introduced here, 
so soon as we are disposed to take sufficient care of the 
birds and give them protection at the. proper time. 

On the other hand, certain States which to some extent 
have been engaged in the work of raising and distributing 
pheasants, have given up this work. Such States are 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts, the 
last named being the only one that continues it. New 
York gave up the work only a short time ago. 

Pheasants are protected in most States, and this is 
essential if they are to become established there. The 
difficulty with almost all the States is that they protect 
for a few years and then remove the protection until the 
birds have almost been killed off. On the other hand, 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, and 
Nebraska and Utah protect the birds permanently, as they 
should. The law in most of the Canadian Provinces is 
much better than in most of the States, giving also per- 
manent protection. ; scr gt 

The Bulletin in question is full of interesting informa- 
tion, and its authors have performed a good service to 
sportsmen. 





The Rocky Glen Park Company, of Scranton, Pa., are 
constructing near that city an extensive park in which is a 
large and beautiful take. When completed the park will 
be a great addition to the beauties of Scranton, 


In Central American Mountains. 


PERHAPS in no other part of America is hunting at- 
tended with more excitement or exhilaration than in the 
picturesque Cordilleras of Central America. In these high 
tropical plateaus two conditions are found highly favor- 
able to the enjoyment of the Nimrodian sport: abundance 
of game and an agreeable climate. The first is due to the 
naturally wild state of the country, not yet invaded by 
the pioneers of the ax or seekers of the yellow god; the 
second to the high altitude and resulting low temperature. 

There, in the glory of undisturbed nature, among the 
giant oaks and crystal streams of virgin forests, can be 
fcund the fleet deer and the tapir, the wild boar and the 
agouti, the iron-clad armadillo and white-fleshed pac. The 
abundance of wild turkeys, golden-plumed pheasants, 
partridges, grouse and other innumerable specimens of 
the gallinacean tribes known only to’ these mountains, may 
well delight the heart of the most exacting sportsman. 
If he has a liking for a touch of danger mixed with 
the sport he need not go further, for felines of every kind 
and description, from the small wildcat to the treacherous 
jaguar, lurk on every side, and at any time are ready to 
drop on the shoulders of the unwary hunter. Or, if he is 
a lover of beautiful scenery, an admirer of artistic nature, 
the volcanoes of Guatemala, the lakes and islands of 
Nicaragua, and the mountains of Costa Rica, will afford 
him spectacles well worthy of description, and once seen 
are not forgotten. 

_It has been the privilege of the writer to witness the 
rising of the sun from the summit of the highest volcano 
in Costa Rica, 12,000 feet above sea level, and incidentally 
tc behold that rare and remarkable spectacle, the sight of 
both oceans, Atlantic and Pacific, from the same spot and 
at the same time. To the north and to the south, as far 
as the eye could reach, the evergreen forests extended 
over hills and valleys like an enormous velvet mantle, 
broken here and there by glistening, snake-like water 
streams. 

In these thick, wild forests, where the traveler may 
wander for days without ever seeing the sky above him, 
thousands of animals, small and large, pretty and hideous, 
inoffensive and destructive, fly, jump, climb, and dig, en- 
joying the liberty that was given to them ever since the 
beginning of things. Early in the morning and at the 
approach of night the woods seem fairly alive with their 
noisy occupants. From 5 to 6 o'clock in the morning 
an incessant racket is kept up. Small birds, with large 
yellow beaks, emit guttural and grotesque sounds, which, 
to the inexperienced woodsman, may seem to proceed 
from some huge carnivorous monster. Redheaded par- 
rots, clad in bright green and gold, scream and screech 
from among the treetops. Monkeys of every kind, 
description and size call to each other from hill to hill 
in discordant tones, while grouse and partridge sing hap- 
pily to the beginning of a new day. At night the noises 
are of a different nature, and not so pleasant; it is then 
that wildcats, pumas and jaguars proclaim their presence 
by an infernal roaring far into the night. 

Countless species of frutal plants for the wild boars; 
high liana-entangled treetops for the monkeys, sloths, 
parrots and pheasants; soft, damp soil and roots fot the 
cavies and other rodents to burrow; cavies and other 
rodents for the jaguars to devour; and broad tracks of 
thickly wooded, well watered land for all, contribute to 
make the Central American forests a paradise for its ani- 
mated inhabitants, and an Eldorado for the hunter.—G. 
L. Michaud, Jr., in Springfield Republican. 


Experiments with Wild Birds, 

Pror. W. E. D. Scort, of Princeton College, who has 
devoted much time to experimenting with the domestica- 
tion of wild birds, and has raised large numbers of young 
ones, has within the last two or three years inducea 
canary birds to incubate the eggs and rear the young of 
wild birds of the finch family. The eggs put under these 
canaries—which in all cases appear to have been excellent 
foster parents—were those of the song sparrow, field 
sparrow, cow bunting, chipping sparrow, savannah spar- 
row, and bobolink. In all he placed 41 different eggs of 
wild birds under the canaries, all of which were hatched; 
but of these 41 young, all except one died within a very 
short time, although at the time of hatching the young 
seemed strong and vigorous. Usually the bird died in 
from three days to a week. One or two which lived long 
enough to leave the nest seemed feeble, and unable to use 
their legs. The parent birds were devoted to the young, 
but all their attention was in vain. Mr. Scott calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable fertility of the eggs with which he 
experimented, all of them hatching, something that does 
not happen with eggs laid by ordinary cage birds, or wild 
birds semi-domesticated. It seems altogether probable 
that the food given the young by these canaries was not 
suited to their well being, and Mr. Scott believes also that 
the character of the nest lining had something to do with 
the early death of the young. 


Nebraska Chicken Season. 


Omana, Neb., May 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is to be regretted that the next Legislature will surely 
advance the open prairie chicken season from October 1 
to September. There has been a loud call for the change 
from the residents of the chicken country, and yet no 
change should be made. October 1 is plenty. early 
enough to begin the killing of this royal bird. But the 
faction that wants September chicken shooting have the 
votes, and that settles it. The change will be made. 
Game legislation, like tariff legislation, is too often based 
on the selfish ends of the party in power. Sportsmen 
should have as little to do with it as possible. If they 
all thought alike, it would be different. What A. con- 
siders needful for his section, B. declares would not do 
at all for his. The growing scarcity of game and im- 
provement in sportsmen’s weapons have developed an 
alarming state of selfishness in lovers of field sports that 
is rapidly eliminating all semblance of the old-time 
camaraderie that existed in those good old days before a 
network. of grotesque laws made shooting possible only, 
to the few, and, made poachers out of honest men. . 

es Re SANDY GRISWOLD, 
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The Pollution of the Potomac. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OREGON MILTON DENNIS. 


THE dumping into the Potomac River of refuse from 
two pulp mills at Harper’s Ferry, as told of in Mr. Henry 
Talbott’s letter on this subject, published in Forest AND 
STREAM May 14, appears to have ruined the bass fishing 
in that river. The matter is one of keen interest to al! 
anglers, and especially to those in the States touching on 
the Potomac. We print below the report of Mr. Oregon 
Milton Dennis, secretary of the Maryland State Game 
and Fish Protective Association, made to the executive 
committee of that association at the Eutaw House, Balti- 
more, May 20, 1904: 


I beg to report that by reason of the pollution of the 
Potomac River, which has entirely driven out the bass 
in that river, a conference was held at Harper’s Ferry, 
at which Major R. Sylvester, game warden of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mr. Frank Lively, game warden of 
West Virginia; Dr. Walter A. Harban, and Dr. William 
P. Young, president and secretary of the District of 
Columbia Association; Dr. T. S. Palmer, Chief of the 
Biological Survey at Washington; Mr, John A. Avirett, 
game warden of the State of Maryland; Mr. Henry Tal- 
bott, and Oregon Milton Dennis, were present. 

We found the condition of the Potomac River appal- 
ling, in that the shavings from two pulp mills at Harper’s 
Ferry had been so long in the Potomac River that the 
places where the fish used to be found are now filled up 
with these shavings, and rocks in the river almost en- 
tirely covered. 

As a result of this meeting, some decided action will 
ncw be taken. 

At the conference, it developed that the Potomac was 
polluted from Harper’s Ferry to the Great Falls; that 
part being entirely in Maryland, and consequently within 
the province of State Game Warden Avirett to take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent its further pollution. 

So far as West Virginia is concerned, Game Warden 
Lively, of that State, will have the entire backing of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

Half-hearted measures have been attempted during the 
past years to stop this pollution, and I now want this 
association to ratify the following resolution, which was 
passed at the conference at Harper’s Ferry, to wit: 

“At a meeting held at Harper’s Ferry between the 
representatives of West Virginia, District of Columbia 
and Maryland, for the purpose of bringing about united 
action to prevent the further pollution of the Potomac 
River, which has resulted in the entire destruction of 
fish life therein, and the final driving out of said river 
of fish, it was 

“Resolved by the representatives of the District of 
Columbia and Maryland, in the presence of the game 
wardens and officers of the District of Columbia and 
Maryland State Fish and Game Protective Associations, 
that we view with concern the interest displayed by the 
game warden of West Virginia in the protection of the 
fish life in the Potomac River, and to the end that we 
may be of material assistance to him in the prevention of 
the further pollution of the Potomac River by mills, etc., 
we hereby tender him our earnest support, both morai 
and legal, in the enforcement of the laws passed for the 
protection of the fish life in the said Potomac River and 
its tributaries.” 

I am informed by Warden Avirett that he will take 
immediate steps to stop the throwing of shavings by these 
pulp mills into the Potomac River. 

So far as Maryland is concerned, we have ample laws 
to prevent this sort of thing, and I ask that this associa- 
tion will immediately inaugurate such steps to assist the 
game warden as will be necessary to effectually prevent 
these pulp mills from further damaging fish life in the 
Potomac. 

This being the first meeting since the Legislature, I 
also want to say that a large number of bills were 
passed at that session, which will greatly aid us in the 
protection of fish and birds. Taking it altogether, a 
great stride was made toward the end we all so earnestly 
aesire—the unification of the laws for the protection of 
fish and birds, and I think the time is not far distant 
when Maryland will not only have a uniform game law, 
but one of the best laws of all the States. 

I also suggest that the association take immediate 
steps to inaugurate, through the public school system 
throughout the State, the education of the young for the 
protection of song birds, as suggested by Governor War- 
field in his Arbor Day Proclamation, thus instilling in 
them that iove for bird life which, as they grow older, 
will produce a class of men and women who will become 
natural protectors of the song birds, without the aid of 
laws and legislative enactment. 


Brunswick, Md., May 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A friend has just handed me a copy of Forest anp 
Stream of May 14, and requested that I read the article 
aoe “Fishing Up and Down the Potomac,” by Henry 

t. 
Living, as I do, seven miles below the mills referred 
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to, and spending more or less time on the river, I have 
an opportunity to know something of its condition. 

Mr. Talbott is right. The river is filled with shavings, 
especially on the Virginia side, and no bass would deposit 
eggs in such places. 

I wonder how many people ever had the opportunity or 
took time to note how bass build their nests? 

They form the nest of a quantity of small, clean. gravel, 
and placed in a pile. Then they deposit their eggs 
and stay near-by to protect them, and will strike at any- 
thing that happens to fall near. 

Now, what I want to protest against is people who 
know this and make a practice of catching bass at this 
time with spoon. Once the nest is located, the rest is 
easy. They simply cast around it until they worry the 
bass into striking. 

Report comes from Winerton that certain parties there 
have been catching bass for some time. The same thing 
goes on here, and there are dozens of outlines and set 
nets along the river. Yet no one says a word. 

_I don’t care to defend the mill people, but if private 
citizens take no steps to protect the fish, I do not see that 
the mill people should be put to extra expense and in- 
convenience to do so. J. A. Van Pett. 


Nebraska Fish Notes. 


Omana, Neb., May 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Large numbers of handsome rainbow trout were taken 
last season from the waters of the White River out in 
Sioux county, and the prospects for grand sport there 
the coming month are abundant and flattering. The 
cold depths of the White River are said to be swarming 
with trout, the outgrowth of the State Fish Commission’s 
work in 1892, when the first batch of rainbow trout were 
planted in a small tributary of this stream on Russell’s 
ranch near a small station called Glen. The deposit has 
thriven, the stream being well adapted for their growth 
and improvement. It is bountifully supplied with water- 
cress, fresh water shrimp, and the aquatic insects on 
which the trout feed. That this particular stream teems 
with these matchless fish this year is a big feather in the 
hat of the ex-State Fish Commission. It reflects credit 
on their wisdom and judgment in selecting this isolated 
section for the propagation of these game fishes. Both 
this and last year the Commission planted a carload of 
yearling rainbow along the Elkhorn from Long Pine 
Creek to the headwaters of the White River. These 
20,000 fish were donated to Nebraska by the National 
Fish Commission. Ex-Chairman Lew May is much 
elated over the success of the industry in northwestern 
Nebraska, and predicts the best results in the near 
future. 


In these days of going fishing and planning for sum- 
mer campaigns with the rod, substantial assistance may 
be found in the weekly fund of information given in the 
columns of-the Forest AND StrEAM. Not a week goes 
by in the season that there are not accounts of success- 
iul excursions to waters abounding in bass or trout or 
other fish, until the grand old journal has become a sort 
ef anglers’ directory. To make this feature more valu- 
zble is certainly its editor’s constant aim, and the accom- 
plishment rests largely with its angling readers. While 
no one is called upon to abandon to the public his jeal- 
ously guarded secret of good fishing in waters likely to 
suffer from publicity, every member of the fraternity 
owes it to his brethren to tell of lake and streams and 
bays where the fishing may be of scope and quality so 
generous as not to suffer even if others do know it. 
Send in your contribution to the common fund. No one 
has a right to keep a good thing to himself when it may 
be unharmfully shared with others. If this is not true 
doctrine for a true fisherman, where is the fallacy? 


L. H. Woods and John J. Hardin returned home Mon- 
day, after spending two days pulling the untutored mem- 
bers of the finny tribe from the waters of Big Lake at 
Bigelow, Mo. They report the lake as an ideal fishing 
resort this season, filled to the brim with bass, croppy, 
perch and catfish, all ready to bite with the proper en- 
couragement. The bass season opened there about two 
weeks aga, and several fine catches, ranging up to 12 
pounds in weight, had already been recorded this season. 
‘The lake is ninety miles down from Council Bluffs on the 
Burlington’s St. Joe line, and is four miles out from the 
station of Bigelow, from which a 50-cent ’bus line is run. 
The lake itself is a deep, clean body of water, crescent- 
shaped, about a half-mile wide, and five miles long, and 
has not suffered from the depredations of seiners since 
the last crop of fish came in from the last overflow of the 
Missouri and Tarkio rivers. Two fishermen’s hotels, 
each with a farmhouse bill of fare, are situated on the 
banks, and each is plentifully supplied with boats and 

i while one has a small steamer 
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present to provoke profanity. So far, the resort has been 
mostly patronized by Kansas City and St. Joseph lovers 
ef the sport, though the finest catch of the season was 
made Sunday by Mr. Hardin, a 634-pound big-mouth 


Peter Matza, of this city, has invented and patented a 
fishing and hunting bonnet, as well as for general practi- 
cal usage, for protection against flies, gnats, mosquitoes 
and bugs, that is certain to bring him fame among the 
ramblers of the woods and waters. The bonnet, Shaker- 
shaped, is constructed of fine wire, which in no way in- 
terferes with the vision or respiration, with the base or 
back of the hood of silk, and with a silk collaret dropping 
over the shoulders. It is a good thing without a doubi, 
and will become popular when once known. 


While fishing for ring perch Sunday with W. A. Pix 
ley up in Big Blue Lake, many unusual little bits pre- 
sented themselves for the camera. Pixley is one of the 
best amateur photographers in the country, but on this 
occasion, much to his regret, he had left his instrument 
in Omaha. Pixley says that after a man once begins to 
make nature pictures that he becomes more a lover of 
the camera than he does of the rod and gun. He avers 
that the game he secures with his camera is far more 
satisfactory than the game secured with the hammerless 
and the hook, and he is a crack shot, and an ardent 
angler at that. He advises all young hunters to includ: 
a camera in their outing outfit—that it cannot be com- 
plete without it. 

Sanpy GRISWOLp. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Value of the Sturgeon. 


CANADIANS are at last waking up to the value of the 
sturgeon fisheries, which they have for so long per- 
mitted to be ruthlessly despoiled. For many years 
any implement of capture could be employed. The 
result has been that, whilé a few years ago the fish 
were so plentiful as to be practically of no market 
value, they have now decreased so rapidly that they 
lave become the highest priced of our commercial 
fishes. The average wholesale price obtained for the 
tiesh of the sturgeon shipped to. New York is now 
about 15 cents, while the roe of the fish brings, in the 
same market, from 80 cents to $1 per pound. The 
finest caviar in Canada comes from the Lake. of the 
Woods, in Ontario, the roe of the sturgeon in those 
waters being, as a rule, larger than that of the stur- 
geon of the Great Lakes. 

The largest specimen reported to have been caught 
in Canada during the last year was that taken by a Lake 
Erie fisherman, which turned the scale at 190 pounds. 
It yielded 40 pounds of roe, and for the meat and roe, 
the fisherman received the sum of $50, which, as he 
said, was the price of a good cow. But the value of 
the sturgeon does not end with the meat and the roe, 
for there is another and a very valuable product man- 
ufactured from the bladder, namely, isinglass, used by 
brewers for clarifying purposes. In Canada, it is 
simply the custom to save and dry the bladders, for 
which 40 cents per pound are realized. They are then 
exported to the United States, manufactured and re- 
sold in this country at from $1 to $1.25 per pound. 


The Destructiveness of Carp, 


Evidence of the destruction wrought by carp is 
rapidly accumulating. Apparently, too, it is badly 
needed, for the fish has its advocates, because of thie 
profit made out of it by some of the commercial fish 
ermen, who have recently disposed of large quantitics 
of it at 6 cents per pound, which is said to leave a 
handsome profit. Its friends now claim that its edible 
qualities have been very much underrated, and say 
that, if salted for a few hours before being. made 
ready for eating, it will lose much of its muddy flavor, 
and be found to be a palatable fish. As Mr. S. T. 
tastedo, Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries for On- 
tario, declares, it-would be nothing short of a calamity 
if these fish should be introduced into our beautiful 
inland lakes. Some time ago reference was made 10 
this column to the fact that carp are supposed to de- 
stroy the plantations of wild rice which are so es- 
sential to the maintenance of good feeding grounds 
for wild ducks, by disturbing the roots of the plant. 
It has now been aseertained, however, by the Ontario 
fishery authorities that the damage to the wild rice 
fields is not only due to this cause, but that these 
fish, being granivorous as well as herbivorous in their 
habits, pick up and eat the ripened grain in the water. 
thus causing the loss of the seed. When the stomach 
of one caught upon the St. Clair Flats was opened last 
autumn, it was found to contain at least a double 
handful of rice, while as an illustration of their de- 
structiveness upon the spawn of other fish it may be 
mentioned that a gallon of spawn which had been 
devoured was taken from an 18-pounfer—aq weight 
which the carp frequently attains. : 
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Distribution of Salmon and Grayling. 


A number of reports have been current within the 
last year or two, to the effect that salmon have been 
taken in the nets of commercial fishermen in the waters 
of the Upper St. Lawrence. There is, of course, no 
reason why this should not be so, seeing that in for- 
mer years this fish ascended in large numbers as far as 
Lake Ontario, to spawn in some of its tributary 
waters; but unfortunately none of the supposed speci- 
mens of salmon so caught were seen by or forwarded 
to» people familiar with Salmo salar. Blunders may 
have been made by those responsible for the reports, 
in consequence of the great confusion arising from 
the local misapplication of the vernacular names of 
tishes. To this cause may perhaps be attributed the 
stories of the recent discovery of the grayling in cer- 
tain waters in northern Ontario. At all events, they 
have not yet been verified, and Sir John Richardson, 
in “Fauna Boreali Americana,” states that it abounds 
in the rocky streams that flow through the primitive 
country lying north of the 62d parallel of latitude, and 
does not record that he found it further south. Fur- 
ther west, however, it certainly is found very much 
further south. 


Returning Fish to the Water. 


It is often urged by fishermen who insist upon keep- 
ing all the fish they catch, that many varieties, and 
particularly the black bass, will not survive being 
caught by hook and line and returned to water. This 
contention is satisfactorily disposed of by Mr. Bas- 
tedo, Deputy Fish Commissioner of Ontario, who 
shows that the bass is a very hardy fish, and that in 
99 cases out of 100 will live, if returned to the water 
immediately after having been taken on a fly. In 
proof of this, he recalls the fact that the first bass 
deposited by the Province some years ago, were 
caught by hook and line, and with but little mortality 
as a result. Last year, too, one of the State Commis- 
sions purchased 500 bass, all caught by angling, and 
not a single fish, it is said, died. The danger is in 
the handling of the fish when it is taken from the 
hook, or when severely wounded in the throat or 
gills. The Ontario authorities are face to face with 
the necessity of taking some action to preserve many 
of their fishing waters from depletion. The increase 
of visiting anglers has been so great during the last 
few years that a marked decrease in the fish supply 
is noticeable, and though the planting of bass is being 
carried on upon a limited scale, it is feared that, unless 
anglers agree to return to the water such fish as are 
undersized or unrequired for consumption, it may be 
ceemed necessary to close certain waters to the pub- 
iic for a time. 


Change fn the Salmon Law. 


While no change is to be made this year by the 
Legislature of Quebec in the fishery laws, the Federal 
Government has~just made a new regulation concern- 
ing salmon fishing, which affects the rivers of the 
Province. By the new provision it is lawful to fish 
with rod and line for salmon until Aug. 31, in the 
rivers of the north shore east of the Natashquan. In 
2'l the other salmon waters of the Province the fly- 
lishing closes, as before, on Aug. 15. The change has 
Ieen made in the case of the far eastern rivers of 
t!:e north shore because of the general lateness of the 
serson there. It is gratifying to note that no netting 
©: salmon is to be allowed after Aug. I. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


About the Carp. 


CosperviLLe, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: What 
can we do immediately to stop the rapidly approaching 
total destruction of our small and game fish of the lakes 
in Indiana caused by the greatly increasing number of 
carp and dogfish? 

About twelve or fifteen years ago the private fish-pond 
idea swept over us, and unfortunately the Government 
advised the stocking of these ponds with German carp, 
and even furnished the fish to do it. At first the people 
were pleased with the fish, and a large carp was con- 
sidered a prize. As time rolled on, the people seemed to 
lose their great appetite for carp, until at present they 
rank but little, if any, above the dogfish. When the truth 
was learned, people opened the floodgates of their ponds 
and drained them either into the main waters or into 
tributaries leading thereto. The result of these careless, 
unthoughtful acts was to completely stock our lakes with 
carp. I personally know of seven such cases in my own 
vicinity. 

I venture to declare that at present there are more 
pounds of carp in our lakes than all other fish combined. 
I have grown up by the side of our lakes, and have ob- 
served with regret the change that is surely and rapidly 
being wrought by this worthless destroyer. In some of 
our lakes carp beds exist which are many square rods in 
extent, and poor luck, indeed, awaits the fisherman who 
drops anchor here. All the people are talking about the 
matter, and all foresee the end, but none are active. 

Our waters furnish fair bass fishing in sections, but 
bass absolutely. will not stay where carp have taken pos- 
session, therefore they have naturally crowded together 
in these sections and furnish fair fishing; but on the 
whole the bass are certainly decreasing in number. 

As carp will seldom take a bait, all fish that are caught 
are small and game fish, thus leaving the carp to increase 
indefinitely. They are even protected by law, as they 
cannot be successfully taken except by spear or net, and 
the use of these is strictly forbidden. In the last season 
less than one dozen carp were taken from our waters by 
bait and hook. 

_I understood a year ago that the authorities were con- 
sidering seining our lakes, but nothing was done. I 
learn through Forest AND STREAM that considerable sein- 
o was done in Illinois last year, to good advantage. 
Of course honest men, who have the true interest 
at heart, should do the work, else fine specimens of game 
fish which are caught in the seines may never find their 
way back to the water. I am not posted on our laws as to 
seining in such cases, but where there is a will there is 
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a way. I see an account where in one of our Western 
States the fish commissioner simply took the matter into 
his own hands and licensed individuals to use the spear, 
and also hired men to use the seine, and by so doing it 
was said of him that “the right man had been found for 
fish commissioner.” 

Turn the spear loose on the carp and dogfish, and, for 
that matter, on the sucker also, as the almost total ex- 
termination of the noble pike is laid at the door of the 
bony sucker. Of course, occassionally a game fish may 
suffer by being mistaken for a carp, but this should not 
occur often, and in case it does occur, they should be 
thrown back, even though they are sure to die. This will 
take away all incentive toward making such mistakes 
“accidentally-a-purpose.” But we had better sacrifice a 
few mature fish to get rid of the spawn destroyer. 
Further, employ men to seine the lakes and allow them to 
market the carp, if they can find a market for them. If 
there is no fund to carry on the work, a small appropria- 
tion should be made, but at least do not protect the carp 
by law. An overseer should be appointed to look after 
the spearing. 

I should like to engage in correspondence with you re- 
garding this matter, as I am aware of the great necessity 
of taking active steps in this matter, and I sincerely hope 
that some arrangements will be made soon to do some- 
thing about it. I am willing and anxious to.assist in any 
way possible, and would even be willing to go out and 
help with the work myself. 

Joun W. ZIMMERMAN. 


Erie Fish Hatchery. 

Tue largest fish hatchery in the State, and, to gauge 
by results, one of the best in any State, is the one 
located here in Erie. Its total output for this year 
will be at least one hundred millions, a good part of 
which goes into Lake Erie. They are needed there, 
as the spring fishing by seiners is the worst for a 
number of years; in fact, most of the commercial: fish- 
ermen have pulled up their nets and quit for a month 
or two. 

The superintendent of this hatchery of ours, Mr. A. 
G. Buller, has been kept very busy all spring, but is 
nearly through now. It must be said to his credit, 
though, that he is never too busy to answer all the 
questions he is asked. In that respect, he differs from 
some of our Officials. He is winding up the season 
now with yellow pike, “wall-eye,” we call them, about 
half a million of them will go into the Allegheny 
River, where they will find themselves at home. Lake 
Erie will get the most of them, though, and Conneaut 
Lake gets some. Yellow perch is another fish he is 
hatching out in large numbers, several millions. He 
has hatched out a lot of blue pike, but hopes to get 
more of them yet. 

A smaller hatchery down at Corry, Erie county, 
takes care of the trout fry. Buller has none of these. 

Superintendent Buller advances the idea that the 
cisco of the lake here is a cross between the herring 
and whitefish. There may be something in that; the 
cisco looks as if it was. How is it? 

In addition to all the fish that he has hatched out, 
he has ten millions of frogs in process of hatching. 
Frogs are protected in this State now. It is time that 
they were. They are getting to be very scarce here. 

CaBIA BLANCO. 

[There are a variety of ciscos (Coregonus), but the 

true whitefish occurs with you.] 
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From Hill’s “The Dog, Its Management and Diseases.” 
(Continued from page 442.) 





The voice at this time becomes strangely altered. It is 
hardly possible to describe it, though when once heard 
it can never be forgotten. It is a kind of blending be- 
tween a bark and a howl, having a croupy sound, and 
niost frequently is heard at night. 

A thoroughly savage and morose disposition becomes 
at this period firmly established. Any article presented 
will be seized and ferociously mangled. The poor crea- 
ture, in its paroxysms, is regardless of pain; the lips are 
wounded, and even the teeth broken, in its frantic efforts 
to avenge some imagined injury or offense.® 

During and immediately after the paroxysm, the 
breathing is short A painful, and the animal looks an 
exhausted object, \ X«f suffering from the effects of a 
hard-fought sanguinary battle. 

As the malady proceeds. toward its last stage, the head 
frequently becomes swollen, particularly about the eyes. 
which assime a brilliant lustrous appearance, and the 
conjunctival membrane is deeply. injected. An anxious, 
haggard countenance is present throughout. 

The animal may gradually sink into a state of stupor, 
or die in a paroxysm of rage. Paralysis is sometimes 
associated with the disease from its commencement, and 
is rarely absent toward its termination. Emaciation is 
rapid under all circumstances. : 

One marked symptom in rabies, as opposed to all other 
nervous affections, is the magical influence of voices the 
animal is accustomed to. Even in moments of frenzy the 
call of one the poor sufferer knows is instantly recog- 
nized, and for a brief period produces an appearance of 
sanity. 

1f has been stated by a professed authority—Grantley 
F. Berkeley—that “Dogs become utterly insane through 
distemper, and are for a time mad to all intents and pur- 
poses.” “If you prevent distemper in dogs ‘by vaccina- 
tion’ (?) well performed, you decrease the madness in 
dogs, which in numberless cases arises from the effects 
of the ‘common distemper,’ but which is often vulgarly 
termed ‘hydrophobia.’”* (I presume rabies canina is 
meant. ) 


5 These fits of fury are not always attendant on rabies, if the 
animal be left to itself; but nervous excitability appears to be 
predominant more or less throughout the disease. ; 

* From letter in the Morning Post, dated Sept. 11, 1887. 
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Any such marked insanity in distemper it has never yet 
been the lot of the author to observe, nor, as far as he 
can gather, has it been noted by any other veterinarian. 
Rabies and distemper are, in fact, as widely different in 
character and pathology as it is possible for two canine 
maladies to be. Those nervous symptoms which are fre- 
quently present in the subacute stages of distemper do 
not bear the slightest analogy to “rabid insanity,” and 
only those inexperienced in the latter disease could mis- 
take them. 

An unusual affection has been described as another 
symptom, and whether the unfortunate creature being 
aware of its hopeless condition accounts for it, is only 
surmise. Certain it is such a manifestation is—especially 
in the earlier stages—very frequent. 

Another symptom worthy of note and exceedingly 
characteristic, is the appetite. This invariably assumes 
a morbid character. Portions of wood, stones, earth, 
hair, excrement, and- other filth are devoured, while the 
erdinary meal remains untouched.’ 

The vomiting of blood in the early stage of the malady, 
described by some authors, is not by any means an in- 
variable symptom of rabies. The sanguinary tinge of the 
vomit more frequently proceeds from wounds of the 
tongue or mouth than from any morbid condition of the 
stomach. 

Lastly, when a dog unconfined becomes rabid, there is 
much that is characteristic in his mode of traveling. 
His gait may be termed as rambling, or jog-trot. The 
head is carried low, the tongue protrudes from the side 
ot the mouth, or hangs pendent in front, swollen and 
covered with dirt. It is rare he turns from his path to 
attack anything (unless it be an animal of the same 
species, to which they invariably show the greatest ani- 
mosity), but woe betide anyone who attempts to stay 
his onward course. This pace is continued with little 
intermission until exhaustion overtakes him, or it may 
be a fit, when he creeps into an obscure place, and lies 
in a fatigued or comatose state for hours. 

Such, then, as I have endeavored clearly to describe 
them, are the leading symptoms of this horrible malady. 
_ Tranquil or Dumb Madness.—The general symptoms 
in this form of rabies are much the same as in the pre- 
ceding, with the exception of absence of voice, modifica- 
tion of nervous excitability, and paralysis of the muscles 
of the lower jaw. The latter is a curious and character- 
istic feature in this type of the malady. As I observed 
in Land and Water with regard to the Albrighton hounds, 
“No particular period can be given at which this symp- 
tom is observed. One at feeding time had refused its 
fcod, and in three hours after its jaw had dropped; an- 
other apparently well at night was found similarly 
affected the following morning, and, in fact, in many of 
them this paralysis was noticed before any other 
symptom.” 

Frequently in packs of hounds the two forms of rabies 
exhibit themselves simultaneously, and as inoculation 
irom glanders produces farcy, and vice versa, so ferocious 
madness may give rise to the dumb or furious form. 

Maternal affection is not interfered with.* 

Post-moriem Appearances.—These differ considerably : 
two in all particulars scarcely ever being alike. Indeed, 
the pathological anatomy of rabies appears to be as varied 
as it is obscure. The following may be taken as some 
of the chief conditions usually seen, but rately combined: 

Congestion of the brain, occasionally extending to the 
spinal cord. 

Serous effusion within the membranes of both. 

Hemorrhage into the substance of the brain. 

Inflammation of the fauces, glottis, upper portion of the 
trachea and glands of the throat, with enlargement of the 
latter. These structures are more particularly implicated 
in dumb madness. 

Lungs frequently gorged with blood, especially if the 
animal has died from asphyxia. 

Foreign matters in the posterior part of the mouth, in 
the stomach and intestines, as hair, straw, wood, 

arth, etc. 

Or the absence of either, and the presence of blood, 
mucus or brown, coftee-colored fluid in the stomach. 

Patches of inflammation in the lining membrane of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Enlargement and 
glands. 

Enlargement and engorgement of the spleen and liver. 

The appearances in the brain, throat, and digestive or- 
gans form the most confirmatory evidence of rabies. 

From the excellent and valuable annual report of the 
cases brought for observation on treatment to the 

Vienna Imperial Veterinary Institute, and published in 

the (ésterreichische Vierteljahresschrift ftir Wissen- 

schaftliche Veterinarkunde, for 1875, we observe that in 
the session of 1873-4 there were no fewer than 125 dogs 
admitted as rabid, or suspected of being affected with 
rabies. Though some of the pathological alterations were 
so frequent that they could be accurately grouped, yet 
others were so inconstant that there could not be said 
to be any certain indication of the presence of the dis- 
ease. In some were found alterations in the brain; in 
others, changes in the blood, lymphatic glands, and kid- 


inflammation of the mesenteric 


* Devouring the excrement has wrongly been described as an 
infallible sign of rabies. I say wrongly, because dogs in robust 
health will occasionally contract this disgusting habit, puppies in 
particular. Therefore, it is only to be taken cognizance of in con- 
nection with the other symptoms. Again, morbid appetites are 
often associated with some perculiar condition of the sympathetic 
nervous system, independent of rabies. This is especially to be 
observed in cones. Strange and impossible gratification of 
fancies and desires fill the human mind, and the same idiosyn- 
crasy exists in the lower animals. In-calf cows often devour 
leather, linen and other strange substances. Looking at it from 
another point of view, rabies coming under the class of nervous 
diseases, we should not be surprised at similar morbid appetites 
being present. 

8“The maternal affection for its young remains as strong in the 
rabid as it is in the healthy dog. M. Defays, a professor at the 
Brussels Veterinary School, gives an instance of a bitch that had 
three puppies, and two days afterward suddenly exhibited all the 
symptoms of rabies. Notwithstanding the severe attacks of the 
malady, the poor creature continued to suckle its young, and ran 
anxiously to them when they emitted the slightest cry; not being 
able to swallow any fluid, however, the secretion of milk was sus- 
pended, and the puppies died. . j 

“But this event did not alter its desire to be near, and to fondle 
them, and to cover them over with straw, as if to hide them; it 
was only when complete paralysis had supervened that the un- 
fortunate animal ceased i 


to occupy itself with its dead off: 4 
—“Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire,” Brussels, October. IL. 
(Fleming.) 


* From the Veterinary Journal, October, 1876. 
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neys: and in others, morbid manifestations in the 
dipestive organs were met with. The malady prevailed as 
an epizooty, and animals of both sexes, various ages and 
breeds, when or whether bitten often unknown, were at 
different times brought to the Institute. Frequently little 
could be learned with regard to the animals which were 
brought dead, and even their condition previous to death 
could rarely be ascertained. With regard to the value of 
some pathological alterations in forming a judgment as 
to the presence of the disease, the following epitome 1s 
given of the result of the necroscopical examinations 
made of these animals: : 

a. Alterations in the brain. 1. Hemorrhage into the 
subcutaneous tissue of the cranium of a suspected dog. 
2, Hemorrhage into the durat mater of two rabid and 
one suspected animals. 3. Injection of the pia mater and 
plexus chorides in 28 rabid and 2 suspected. 4. Hype- 
remia of the brain in 2 rabid. 5. Softening of the brain 
in various degrees—from mere shining softness (glazend 
und weicher sein) to complete pulpy liquefaction—in 35 
rabid and 2 suspected animals. Of these the whole brain 
was generally involved in 3 rabid cases; the cerebellum 
in 3 rabid, and 2 suspected; the upper surface and base of 
the brain in 1 rabid animal. 6. Distension of the lateral 
ventricles, through a collection of serum therein, in 10 
rebid animals, 1 of which had the right ventricle un- 
usually dilated, while the left was normal. 

b. Alterations in the circulatory apparatus and the 
blood. 1. Pericarditis in 1 suspected dog. 2. Capillary 
hemorrhage into the pericardium in 2 rabid cases. 3. 
Hemorrhage beneath the endocardium in 1 rabid case. 
4. Alterations in the blood alone in 83 rabid, and 28 sus- 
pected animals. The blood was of a light-red color in 
13 rabid and 1 suspected; fluid in the heart in 2 rabid, 
slightly coagulated in 5 rabid, and with a dense whitish 
fibrinous clot in 6 rabid and 1 suspected dogs. The 
blood was dark red to black red (schwarzroth) in 70 
rabid and 27 suspected. (a) In the heart it was quite 
fluid in 11 rabid and 4 suspected. (b) Slightly coagulated 
in 21 rabid and 11 suspected. (c) With a soft fibrinous 
clot in 9 rabid; and (d) it had a dense gray clot in 29 
rabid and 7 suspected animals. Bacteria (Stabchen) in 
the blood were in some cases numerous, in others few; in 
mone were they very abundant. Anzmia was present in 
4 rabid animals. , 

c. Alterations in the spleen and mesenteric glands were 
noted in 68 rabid and 11 suspected animals. 1. Lymphatic 
nodules in the spleen alone in 1 rabid creature. 2. En- 
largement of the spleen alone in 25 rabid and 3 suspected. 
3. Tumefaction of the mesenteric glands alone in 21 
rabid and 6 suspected. 4. Enlargement of the spleen and 
mesenteric glands in 21 rabid and 2 suspected dogs. | 

d. Alterations in the respiratory apparatus in 86 rabid 
and 16 suspeeted animals. 1. Marked pallor of the 
mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea in 2 rabid 
and 1 suspected animals. 2. Intense injection of the same 
in 51 rabid and 8 suspected creatures. 3. General dark 
discoloration of the pharyngeal, laryngeal, and partially 
of the respiratory mucous membrane in 2 rabid and 1 
suspected animals. 4. Capillary hemorrhage at the en- 
trance to the larynx in 1 rabid. 5. Capillary hemorrhage 
in the laryngeal mucous membrane in 1 rabid. 6. Capillary 
hemorrhage in the pleura pulmonalis in 1 suspected. 7. 
Bronchial catarrh in 3 rabid. 8. Pulmonary cedema in 11 
rabid and 4 suspected. 9. Pneumonia at the border of 
some lobules—seldom involving entire lobes; and Io. 
Hemorrhage into the thoracic cavity from gunshot 
wounds in 2 suspected cases. aie 

e. Alterations in the digestive organs. 1. Injuries to 
the tongue in 1 rabid dog. 2. Foreign bodies in the 
mouth and throat of 1 rabid and one suspected. 3. 
Stomach empty in 19 rabid and 1 suspected. 4. Foreign 
matter in the stomach—hair, wood, straw, grass, leaves, 
soil, cherry-stones (and in one case a living horse-fly at- 
tached to the mucous membrane)—in 56 rabid and 21 
suspected. 5. Foreign matter besides hair in intestines in 
6 rabid and 3 suspected. 6. Blood in the stomach in 2 
rabid. 7. Injection of the serous membrane of the 
stomach only in 43 rabid and 2 suspected. 8. Injection 
of serous membrane of the stomach and intestines in 3 
rabid and 3 suspected. 9. Pallor of the gastric mucous 
membrane in 1 rabid. 10. General redness of the same in 
6 rabid. 11. Patchy redness of the same in 2 rabid. 12. 
Hemorrhagic erosions and ulcers in the same in 40 rabid. 
13. Marked yellowness of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane and contents of same in 4 rabid. 14. General red- 
ness, with tumefaction of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane and tape-worm, in 58 rabid and 17 suspected. 15. 
Patchy redness of the mucous membrane of the small 
intestines, particularly involving Peyer’s patches, in 27 
rabid and 9 suspected. 16. Diverticular formations in 1 
rabid animal. 

f. Alterations in the urinary and generative organs. 
. Nephritis in one rabid and 1 suspected; 2. Cystitis and 
nephritis in 1 rabid; 3. Pregnancy, about three weeks, in 
a rabid bitch. 

g. Alterations in the locomotory apparatus probably 
due to injury to the head, were discovered in 3 rabid and 
13 suspected dogs. 

In the Bericht iiber das Veterinarwesen in Sachsen, for 
1874, Professor Siedamgrotzky has a paper on the 
pathological anatomy of rabies.” He remarks that the 
peculiar expression of the rabid dog’s physiognomy has 
long been recognized as an essential part of the diagnosis, 
and that this characteristic indication is largely due to 
the dull, heavy eyes, which are so commonly partially 
covered by the membrana nictitans in rabies. Besides, 
the malady has a tendency to be accompanied by catarrh 
of the conjunctive, indicated by a collection.of mucus 
in the inner canthus of the eye. Beyond this, there some- 
times suddenly appear circumscribed opacities of the 
cornea, with breaking up of the texture in the center of 
these, and so leading to the formation of ulcers. This 
ulceration progresses so rapidly that in some cases the 
substance of the cornea is perforated. within two days. 
These corneal ulcerations are not, however, very com- 
mon; Siedamgrotzky had only observed them in six cases, 
in which two or three ulcers appeared in both eyes. They 
are not an accompaniment of only one form of rabies, but 
appear in both—dumb as well .as furious. On a post- 
mortem examination, it is found that the ylcer has pene- 
. From the Veterinary Journal, October, 1876, 
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trated the cornea, in a conical manner, and that nothing 
but a thin layer of fibrin, or a blood coagulum in the 
anterior chamber, has prevented the escape of the entire 
contents of the organ. Examined microscopically, the 
corneal ulcer offets no essential difference from that wit- 
nessed in distemper: moderate cell-heaping in the vicinity 
of the ulcer, fatty degeneration of the corneal elements, 
and opening out of the interstitial substance; but nothing 
otherwise characteristic. 5 

Siedamgrotzky at first believed that the alteration was 
produced by mechanical causes, but from close observa- 
tion he is satisfied that it may appear in the quietest ani- 
mals whose eyes have not_been exposed to external in- 
jury. It is therefore not unlikely that an interruption in 
the nutrition is the cause; though not.a general alteration 
in the nutritive function, but perhaps rather due originally 
to an alteration in the trophic nerves of the eye. 

This explanation, of course, cannot be experimentally 
proved; but that it has some foundation in fact may be 
deduced by reference to the extensive derangement in the 
other nerve regions, particularly in the branch of the fifth 
pair supplying the lower jaw. 

Alterations in the ophthalmic branch are likewise few 
when those of the maxillary are so—proving, apparently, 
that the lesion is central. 

According to Professor Benedikt (Wiener Med. Presse, 
No. 74)," the disease is a special acute exudative inflam- 
mation of the brain, resulting in various forms of hyaloid 
degeneration, which is particularly observed in the neigh- 
borhocd of the lenticular nucleus of the anterior !obe— 
cften in this alone. Siedamgrotzky states that he has, in 
his examinations, been particularly careful to inquire into 
the correctness of this; and in some cases of “dumb mad- 
ness” there was certainly a marked inflammatory condi- 
tion of a portion of the brain about the fissure of 
Sylvius. 

In the “Giornale di Anatomia,” etc., edited by the 
veterinary professors at the University of Pisa, Rivolta 
gives the description of a careful examination he made of 
the brains of seven dogs which had perished from furious 
rabies transmitted to them by inoculation. The result 
goes to show that the pathological alterations in that or- 
gan consist mainly in more or less marked hyperemia 
of the pia mater in the cerebral fissures, but especially 
at the base of the brain, and this hyperemia is never ab- 
sent from the cerebral plexus choroides; that softening 
of the cerebral substance is not frequent, though, on the 
contrary, the gray substance is constantly higher colored; 
and that perivascular infiltration of a fatty nature cannot 
be recognized as characteristic of this disease, as Rivolta 
has noticed it in other maladies. 

In the “Centralblatt fiir die Medicin-Wissenschaften,” 
Kolesemkoff reports the results of the examination of ten 
mad dogs made in Rudneff’s pathological laboratory at 
St. Petersburg. The parts examined were the cerebral 
hemispheres, the corpora striata, thalami optici, cornua 
ammonis, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, medulla spinalis, 
and the sympathetic and spinal ganglia. The changes 
were always most marked in the ganglia, and were as fol- 
lows: 1. The vessels were much distended and filled with 
red corpuscles. Here and there along their course were 
seen groups of red corpuscles, and round indifferent ele- 
ments (probably emigrated white corpuscles) scattered 
in the perivascular spaces. The walls of the vessels were 
spotted with hyaloid masses of various forms, sometimes 
extending and obstructing the lumen of the vessel-like 
thrombi. Not far from these were collections of white 
and red corpuscles. 2. There was found to be a collection 
of round, indifferent elements in general around the 
nerve cells, sometimes penetrating into the protoplasm of 
the cells. to the number of five or eight; sometimes in such 
number as quite to displace the cell protoplasm. The 
number of migrated cells produced various changes in the 
form of the nerve elements. The nuclei of the cells were 
sometimes pushed forward towards the periphery by the 
intrusive elements. In other cases the nerve cells 
seemed entirely replaced by masses of round, indifferent 
corpuscles. These changes were seen even in isolated 
nerve cells. The author points out the analogy of these 
changes to those described by Popoff in énteric fever and 
injuries. 

With regard to the innocuousness of the milk derived 
from rabid animals, there is a conflict of opinion. Cases, 
however, are on record both of human beings and the 
offspring of animals becoming affected through partaking 
of milk secreted by hydrophobic and rabid subjects; but 
— of these cases, it must be confessed, are involved in 
doubt. 

Mr. Fleming, in his work on “Rabies and Hydro- 
phobia,” observes: “The influence of the milk obtained 
from animals supposed to be infected with rabies has re- 
ceived much attention, and, as in the case of the flesh, 
the facts relating to its virulence are negative and posi- 
tive. Among the negative facts, however, those must be 
distinguished which have reference to the milk derived 
from animals only bitten by mad dogs, and those really 
affected with the disease. 

“Andray reports that peasants affected have used, for 
more than a month, the milk of a cow which was 
wounded by a mad dog, without experiencing any 
inconvenience.” 

“An infant fed on the milk of a goat until the day the 
animal became mad, remained in perfect health. And, 
what is more striking, another child drank the warm milk 
drawn from a rabid cow, and no ill effects followed. The 
veterinarian, Gellé, has stated that he was commissioned 
by the Préfet of the Haute-Garonne to inquire into an 
occurrence reported from the commune of Gagnac, near 
Toulouse, in which several persons had drunk the milk 
of a rabid cow every day from the commencement until 

: Though some of 
them were plunged into the greatest terror, none were 
affected with the disease. 

“The experiments made by Baumgarten and Valentin 
concord with the observations made by Gillé; they are 
also confirmed by the researches instituted by Baudot, 
who, a great number of times, noted that neither the milk 
nor butter obtained” from rabid cows produced un- 


pleasant effects on whole families who h 
these articles of food: ad consumed 


4 From the Veteri J . , 1876. 
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“At the Alfort Veterinary School, a ewe which had been 
wounded by a rabid dog was soon after delivered of twin 
lambs, which of course it suckled. Twenty-one days after 
the infliction of the bite the ewe became rabid, arid died, 
but the lambs did not manifest any signs of the disease. 

“The only positive statement I can meet with as to the 
milk of a mad dog producing rabies, are the following: 
Scranus of Ephesus, the most distinguished disciple of 
the Methodic School of Medicine, averred that infants 
at the breast are sometimes attacked with hydrophobia.“ 
Balthazar Timzus speaks of a peasant, with his wife and 
children, as well as several other persons, becoming rabid 
through drinking the milk of an affected cow. Eleven of 
these died; but the peasant and his eldest child were 
restored by medical treatment—a circumstance which 
might tend to throw some doubt on the occurrence. 
Faber mentions instances in which the milk has proved 
injurious. An observation made by M. Dussort, and 
quoted by Roucher, offers a very probable instance of 
transmission by the milk of a hydrophobic patient. This 
was the case of a negress in Algeria, whose child died 
presenting symptoms similar to those of the mother be- 
fore she perished. In the same country, however, M. 
Hugo relates the case of a rabid bitch, whose puppies 
were suckled by her and remained in good health. But, 
again, an instance is given in Cassell’s Magazine for 
July, 1871, in which the puppies suckled by a mad bitch 
also became rabid.”” 

Treatment.—After what I have already said, it is almost 
needless to add that I believe treatment, according to 
past and so far as present experiments have gone, to be 
of no earthly use; and no man having any regard for his 
life, however valuable that of his dogs may be, would, 
{ imagine, risk it in administering all the talked-of reme- 
dies that have from time to time cropped up. 

Prevention is at all times better than cure, and when 
rabies makes its appearance in a kennel, isolation of the 
apparently healthy or unbitten ones I strongly recom- 
mend, until a sufficient period has elapsed to prove they 
have escaped inoculation. With regard to ourselves, all 
dog bites, as a precautionary measure, should be treated 
as if they were inflicted by a rabid animal—i. e., by im- 
mediate suction, followed by the application of the actual 
cautery nitric acid, or pure carbolic acid. When rabies 
is suspected, the suction should be directly followed by 
complete excision of the wound, performed as quickly as 
possible: after which, without loss of time, the cautery 
or acid should be freely used. Compression above the 
wound, especially in the first instance, is also valuable. 

Failing the adoption of these measures or even accom- 
panying them, the Russian or Turkish bath should, if 
possible, be immediately had recourse to, and in the ab- 
sence of such measure, free and intense perspiration 
should be promoted by other means, such being the most 
efficacious treatment at present known. Whatever cou- 
trary opinions may be expressed, the remedy, if con- 
sidered useless, is harmless, i. e., the bath cannot produce 
hydrophobia or rabbit paralysis; whereas Pasteut’s sys- 
tem of inoculation can, and, unfortunately, has done. 

I also advise a powerful stimulant before taking the 
bath, and subsequently full doses of chlorate of potash 
and iron, 

_ The same measures, excepting the baths and the suc- 
tion, which might be done with a cupping glass, will ap- 
ply to a dog bitten under suspicious circumstances. 

_ An antiquated idea, which, unfortunately, still prevails, 
is that the danger arising from the bite of a dog supposed 
to be mad can only be averted by the death of the animal. 
This is an egregious mistake. A dog must be infected 
with rabies before it can produce “hydrophobia.” Again, 
if a dog, after biting a person, is at once destroyed be- 
fore being examined by a qualified canine veterinary 
surgeon, the mind of the wounded individual may be in 
a state of continual disquietude, from the oft-recurring 
thought that the dog may have been mad, and this pain- 
ful and haunting uncertainty acting upon a highly nervous 
temperament is not unfrequently productive of a fatal 
issue from hysteria and nervous exhaustion, so often 
wrongly reported as “hydrophobia.” My advice has al- 
ways been to let a dog which has been guilty of biting 
be fully secured until the maximum period of incubation 
has passed; then, if he is in perfect health, or free from 
rabid symptoms, the mind of the injured person will be 
relieved, and the animal, if still desired, can then be 
destroyed—not with the policeman’s truncheon, but with 
chloroform. In a few instances when I have appeared in 
court to plead this arrangement, and even volunteered 
tc take personal charge of the dog, I have met with op- 
position, and unnecessary terror and anxiety to the bitten 
individual has been the consequence, but a sensible magis - 
trate will always see the wisdom and humanity of grant- 
ing such an application, and even advocating it to the 
injured person, 

There is no such disorder as “epileptic rabies,” which 
was alleged, during the recent London scare, to exist. 
Such an allegation is not only misleading, but purely im- 
aginary on the part of the originator. Canine rabies is a 
specific disease and has no concomitant malady. 





. Cel. Aurelianus, Op. cit., lib. iii., cap. 2. 

*“A friend of mine once owned a favorite terrier, which had 
recently littered five puppies, and as she was kept constantly in 
his garden, she cou'd not possibly have been bitten for some con- 
siderable time. But she sudden y-displayed unmistakable symp- 
toms of madness, and ran up and down the garden, with the saliva 
flying from her jaws, and her head twitching from side to side 
as the heads of a 1 mad dogs do. * * * But, even in her frenzy, 
her maternal instinct was too strong, and she ran back to her 
kennel, and began suckling her puppies. * * * Here is the 
strangest part of the story, and to me it seems very pathetic; all 
her little puppies were raving mad., too, and the foam hung in 
flakes about their mouths, and their poor little heads twitched, 
just as the mother’s had done. They had sucked in madness with 
the milk, for she had not bitten any of them. This was, in m 
experienee at least, a new feature in the history of hy: 


drophobia.” 
Points and Flushes. 


Entries to the Manitoba Field Trials Club Derby are 
announced to close on July 1. This stake is for setters 
and pointers whelped on or after January 1, 1903. For- 
feit, $5; $10 to start. Purse, $400; Ist, $175; 2d, $100; 
3d, $75; ath, $90. Entries of the All-Age Stake close 
August 1. rfeit, $5; $1,000 for starters. Nominations 
for the Champion Stake must be on or before August 1. 


The Honorable Secretary is Mr. Eric Hamber, Winni 
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Yachting Fixtures for 1904. 


Members of race committees, and secretaries, will confer a favor 


by 


sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list, and 


aiso changes which may be made in the future. 
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27. Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, L. I. 


JUNE. 
Boston, Mass. Y. R. A., City ei: Beaten, 2 
Knickerbocker, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, College Point. 
Corinthian, club race, Marblehead. . 
Manhasset Bay, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Sand’s Point. 
Columbia, power boats, Hudson River. 
New York, annual regatta, Lower Bay, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Y. R. A., Hull. 
Larchmont, spring regatta, Larchmont. . 
New York, Lysistrata cup, Sandy Hook Lightship. 
New Rochelle, power boats, New Rochelle, 
Squantum, Mass. Y. R. A., open, Squantum, 
New York, special races, Glen Cove. 
New York, power boats, Glen Cove. 


. New York, Clen Cove cups, Glen Cove. 


American Power Boat Ass’n, challenge cup, Hudson River. 
American Power Boat Ass’n, challenge cup, Hudson River. 
Corinthian, club race, Marblehead. 

Seawanhaka, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Oyster Bay. 


. New York Athletic Club, ocean race, Long Island Sound. 


American Power Boat Ass’n, challenge cup, Hudson River. 
und. 
Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, L. I. Sound. 
Manhesset Bay, challenge cup series, L. I. Sound. 


JULY. 


. American, L. I, Sound Y. R. A., annual, Milton Point. 


Corinthian, club race, Marblehead. 
Brooklyn, ocean race, New York to Marblehead. 
New Rochelle, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, New Rochelle. 


®. American, power boats, Milton Point. 
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. Bay State, Mess. 
. Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, Sand’s Point. 

». Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, Sand’s Point. 
3. Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, Sand’s Point. 





7. Boston, Mass. Y. 


- Mass, Racing Dory Association 
. Corinthian, midsummer series, Marblehead. 


. Brid 
. New 


Eastern, open race, Marblehead. . 

Eastern, squadron run to Gloucester. 

Corinthian, invitation race, Marblehead. 

Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

Larchmont, annual Larchmont. 

Hartford, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Fenwick. 
Indian Harbor, power boats, Greenwich. 

Eastern, power boats, Marblehead. 

Eastern, start of ocean race, New York to Marblehead. 
New York, Glen Cove series, Glen Cove. 

New York, Glen Cove series; Glen Cove. 

Boston, club race, Marblehead. 

Riverside. L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Riverside. 
New York, Glen Cove series, Glen Cove. 
Manhasset Bay, special club, Manhasset Bay. 
Eastern, power boats, Marblehead. 

Dory Association, Revere. 


Eastern, annual regatta, Marblehead. 


5. Eastern, rendezvous for cruise. 
. Larchmont, race week, opening, Larchmont. 


tlantic, power boats, Sea Gate. 





}. Eastern, cruise to Gloucester. 

». Winthrop, Mass. Y. R. A., Winthrop. 

). Swampscott, Mass. Dory Ass’n, Swampscott. 
. Eastern, cruise to Isles of Shoals. 

. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont. 


Eastern, cruise to Peak’s Island. 
Larchmont, race week, Larchmont. 
Eastern, cruise to Booth Bay. 


eos 


).-Larchmont, race week, Larchmont. 


Eastern, cruise to Islesboro. 7 


. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont. 
: pen cruise to Bass Harbor. 


archmont, race week, Larchmont. 

vastern, cruise to Bar Habor. 7 
Corinthian, club race, Marblehead. F 
Larchmont, race week ends, Larchmont. 

Hartford, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., special, Fenwick. 

Manhasset Bay, power boats, Manhasset Bay. 

Eastern, regatta at Bar Harbor. 

R. A., Hull. 

Boston, midsummer series, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 

Quincy, Mass. Y. R. A., Hull. 


. Boston, midsummer series, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 


Indian Harbor, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Greenwich. 


. Atlantic, power boats, Sea Gate. ‘ 
). Eastern, power boats, Marblehead. ~ 


AUGUST. 


. Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 
. Boston, Mass. 


; Y. R. A., Marblehead. 
Corinthian, midsummer series, Marblehead. 
Corinthian, midsummer series, Marblehead. 


- Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka cup match, Lake St. Louis, 


Canada. 


Marblehead. 


Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka cup match, Lake St. Louis, 
Canada. 


- Mass. Dory Racing Association, Marblehead. 


~ 


Corinthian, invitation race, Marblehead. 
Bova ia Lawrence, Seawanhaka cup match, Lake St. Lonis, 
‘anada, q 


; a Harbor, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual Hempstead 
arbor. 
. Shelter Island, L. I. Sound se Bes annual, Shelter Island. 


Larchmont, power boats, t. P 
Mass. Dory Racing Association, Marblehead. 
. Manchester, Mass VY. R. A.. West Manchester. . 


Manchester, Crowhurst cup, West Manchester. oe 


Boston, club race, Marblehead. = 
- East Gloucester, Mass. Y. R. ’ 
- New York, special races, Glen Cove. Pole 


A., Gloucester. 


New York, rendezvous for annual cruise, Glen Cove. 
Annisquam, Mass. Y Annisq 


juam. 
New York, annual sues te Morris Cove. : 
- Annisquam, Mass. Y. , Annisquam. 

shoe Harbor, R 


Horse 


L. L. Sound Y. R.. 
tial © A et ee 
ork, annual cruise to New lon. 


Anni m, d Annisquam. 
|New "York: Santa tae tt Net" London. 
. New York, annual cruise 


to Block Island. 
New York, annual cruise to Vineyard Haven. 
Marblehead. 


. Corinthian, club: race, 
. New York, annual cruise to N. 
. Eastern, special ; Marblehesd 


= ork, races, Newport. 


uguenot, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, New Rochelle. 
port, L. I. Sound Y, R. annual, Northport. 
Hartford, ‘LT. Sound Y. Re Av’ epeclel’ Fearne 
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20. New York, start of ocean race, Newport. 
20 New York, steam yacht races, Brenton’s Reef. 
20. Brooklyn, power boats, Gravesend Bay. 

. New York, Newport series, Newport. 
23. New York, Newport series, Newport. 
24. New York, Newport series, Newport. 
25. Plymouth, Mass. Y. R. A., Plymouth. 
26. Duxbury, Mass., Y. R. A., Duxbury. 
27. Duxbury, Mass. Y. R. A., Duxbury. 
27. Corinthian Stamford, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Stamford. 
27. Larchmont, power boats, Larchmont. 
29. Wellfleet, Mass. Y. R. A., Wellfleet. 
30. Wellfleet, Mass. Y. R. A., Wellfleet. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Cape Cod, Mass. Y. R. A., Provincetown. 
Cape Cod, Mass. Y. R. A., Provincetown. 
Indian Harbor, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., fall, Greenwich. 
Hartford, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., special, Fenwick. 
Manhasset Bay, special club, Manhasset Bay. 
Larchmont, club race, Larchmont. 
Cape Cod, Mass. Y. R. A., Provincetown, 
Lynn, Mass, Y. R. A.,, Nahant. 
Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont. 
Norwalk, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Norwalk. 
. Sachem’s Head, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., annual, Sachem’s Head. 
. Indian Harbor, club races, Greenwich. 
. New York, autu.an cup, Glen Ccve. 
. Seawanhaka, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., fall, Oyster Bay. 
. Larchmont, club race, Larchmont 
. Mass. Y. R. A., rendezvous at Hull. 
. Manhasset Bay, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., fall, Sand’s Point. 
. Riverside, L. I. Sound Y. R. A,, fall, Riverside. 
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Gloriana and her Rivals. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ When gross exaggerations, calculated to greatly in- 
jure the reputation of famous boats and their designers 
and skippers, happen to get into print and receive a 
wide circulation, unless contradicted and corrected in 
time by some one well acquainted with the facts, they 
are pretty apt to be accepted everywhere eventually as 
true and reliable. 

A couple of years since, in a lecture before the 
“Yachtsman’s Club” of New York, a well-known yachts- 
man made the claim for Gloriana that in her very first 
race she beat her rivals by the immense margin of 
thirty minutes! To make matters still worse, he told 
his hearers that no less than eight of her new rivals 
had been designed by that great designer. 

The hearers of this speaker were allowed to infer 
that in the first race Gloriana met all of these eight 
Burgess rivals and all of her other rivals and beat 
every one of them by at least thirty minutes, and of 
course, that this wonderful victory at the very begin- 
ning of her career was but as nothing compared 
with some of her later achievements. 

But what are the facts? 

1. Burgess designed but five, not eight, boats to meet 
the Gloriana. One of these—the Ilderim—did not meet 
the Gloriana at all in 1891. The two fastest met her 
but once or twice, at the close of the season, and only 
one of the least successful of them. met her in the 
earliest races. 

2. But if Gloriana did not meet eight Burgess boats 
in her first race, neither did she meet eight new boats 
all told in that race, nor the half of eight, but only one 
or two of what proved to be her least successful rivals. 

3. But these one or two slow rivals—such as they 
were—did Gloriana in her first race beat either or both 
of them by thirty minutes? By no means. She did 
not beat both of them, and she did not beat either of 
them by thirty minutes. Nor did she in any race that 
seasor—her first and most successful season—beat a 
single one of even her most unlucky or most unsuccess- 
ful competitors by thirty minutes. 

4. And, if she was not thirty minutes faster than her 
slowest rivals, neither was she twenty, nor, as a rule, 
fifteen minutes faster. Nor was she anything like even 
ten minutes faster than boats built on either side of 
the water the same year or earlier. 

Fife’s Jessica was a year older than Gloriana—had 
about 1,300 feet less sail—was built strongly, for cross- 
ing the ocean on her own bottom—probably was 
handled a little less superbly than Gloriana—and yet, in 
four races out of séven in 1891, Gloriana’s corrected 
margins only ranged from five to nine minutes, and 
only averaged about seven minutes and a half. 

Fife’s Uvira was a year older than Gloriana, of much 
heavier construction, much smaller in racing measure- 
ment, and had about 1,400 feet less sail. But neither in 
1891 nor in their only subsequent race did Gloriana 
succeed in beating Uvira by a corrected margin of even 
five minutes. 

When Uvira met Gloriana in 1891, the little Fife won- 
der had as yet done no serious racing, was almost 
wholly unknown to her owner, had been in the water 
all summer, without being hauled out for cleaning, and 
was probably ten minutes slower than when at her best 


_ in 1895. Nevertheless, had the time allowance then 


been as large as the present allowance of the N. Y. 
Y. C., thep, without any change in, the measurements, 
Uvira would have beaten Gloriana in their very first 
race. 

Had Gloriana met Uvira in 1895 it is almost certain 
that she would have been beaten by the older Fife boat 
in every race, for Gloriana never began to make so 
good a showing against Wasp, over regular courses, as 


Uvira did in 1895, : 







In Uvira’s first race in 1895 (June 11) Forest AND 
STREAM credits her with having beaten Wasp and the 
whole fleet on actual time. 2 

But it was not till June 24 that Uvira for the first 
time, and only time when owned by Mr. F. P. Sands, 
was actually pitted against Wasp for a race over a regu- 
lar course. Wasp covered the thirty-mile course inside 
the limit for an American cup race, but Uvira won by 
a margin of nearly five minutes, and that, too, by the 
regular sixty per cent. time allowance. 

Compare this with Wasp’s beating Gloriana fourteen 
minutes in a short race of twenty miles in 1894, twenty- 
four minutes in a twenty-five mile race the same year, 
and thirteen minutes in a good twenty-five mile race 
in 1892. 

In no year has Wasp failed to beat Gloriana over 
regular courses twice as badly as ever she beat Uvira 
when owned by Mr. Sands, and racing over the same 
regular course in the same or a different class! 

As for Fife’s Barbara, built the same year as Glori- 
ana, but with considerably less sail, she was not at her 
best in 1891, but in 1892 broke down when far ahead 
of Gloriana in their first race, and allowing for a handi- 
cap at the start in their second race, Barbara beat Glor- 
iana on corrected time by ten seconds. It was a good, 
fair race. ( 

In 1897 Gloriana and Barbara met for the last time. 
The race was. over a thirty-two-mile course—sixteen 
miles of windward work, in a strong wind. Barbara beat 
Gloriana about twenty-one minutes! Of course, Glori- 
ana was not at her best, but had she been she would 
have found Barbara a hard boat to beat. 

Wasp has repeatedly beaten Gloriana, much worse 
than ever she beat Barbara. On the other hand, Bar- 
bara has beaten larger boats of her own class, much 
worse than Gloriana has beaten such boats. 

Quite recently the statement was published in a New 
York paper that Gloriana was a fast as English sixty- 
footers built seven years later. How absurd! Fife’s 
Kestrel is only six years newer than Gloriana—is much 
smaller than Gloriana—and is only a racing cruiser, 
with too little draft for an out and out racer. But in 
her last three races over the same course as Gloriana 
the little Fire cruiser beat the big Herreshoff racer on 
actual time! Both over a regular course and in squad- 
ron runs Kestrel beat Gloriana on actual time. 

Queen Mab is an English sixty-footer, not seven, but 
only one year newer than Gloriana. 

In June, 1894, they raced over a twenty-mile course. 
Queen Mab beat Gloriana about fourteen minutes actual 
time and seven minutes corrected time! 

In the Goelet cup race the same year Queen Mab 
beat Wasp fifteen and Gloriana twenty minutes actual 
time. 

In the fastest thirty-seven mile squadron run in which 
both Queen Mab and Gloriana figured, the famous Wat- 
son sixty-footer beat the famous Herreshoff forty-six 
footer by a margin of thirty-three minutes actual time, 
and of about eighteen minutes corrected time—or in dis- 
tance about five miles! 

Gloriana was “a wonder,” but there have been others! 

JosePH J. PARKER. 

Boston, Mass 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. ScHepute.—The regatta commit- 
tee of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. has arranged for the fol- 
lowing races: 

June 12—Race for power boats. 

June 26—Race for all classes. 

July 1o—Race for all classes. 

July 24—Special race for power boats. 

July 31—Race for cabin and open catboats. 

August 14—Race for cabin cats and launches. 

August 21—Race for all classes. 


RRR 


ENGRAVING oF RELTANcE.—Messrs. John A. Lowell & 
Co., the well-known engravers of Boston, have recently 
produced a very fine engraving of the Cup defender Re- 
liance. The plate was made from a picture painted by 
Mr. Marshall Johnson, of Boston. It represents Reliance 
close-hauled on the port tack. The artist’s painting has 
been followed closely, and the result in black and white 
is most satisfactory. : 


LauncH ComMmoporE NEaArLy CompLetep.—Commo- 
dore is the name chosen for a new power boat building 
at the works of the New York Kerosene Oil Engine 
Company fer A. A. Low, of Brooklyn. The craft is soft. 
over all, 7ft. beam, with a draft of 3fi. 


RRe 


Sr. Crame Launcuep—The 21-footer that was built 
at Wood’s yard,”City Island, for Mr. C.. H. Walker, of 
Chicago, has been launched. The boat. was designed by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane. She was named St. Claire, and will be a com- 
petitor in the races for the Lipton cup. St. Claire is a 
very likely looking boat, and we expect her to do well- 
in the races for the Lipton cup. She has been shipped to 
Chicago by rail, 
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Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen. 


Axsout three miles above Detroit, on the banks of the 


river of that name, is situated the home of the 
Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen. No better site could 
have been selected for the home of a yacht club. The 
conditions for all branches of aquatic sports are almost 
perfect, and the natural scenery is very beautiful. The 
river at this point is more than a mile wide, with a 
depth sufficient to float yachts of large size. The river 
has great possibilities for the power boat man, espe- 
cially those inclined toward speed. 

The Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen were organized 
June 28, 1899. The object was to bring together those 
members of the Detroit Boat Club who were interested 
in yachting in such a way as to promote the welfare 
of the sport and increase its popularity in and about 
Detroit. Shortly after the club’s organization, appli- 
cation was made for membership in the Interlake 
Yachting Association, and after a reasonable time it 
was admitted. 

The first commodore was Mr. John C. Shaw, one of 
the most prominent fresh-water yachtsmen; and under 
his able guidance, the organization began to flourish. 
Commodore Shaw served the club for two years and 
part of a third. He was untiring in his efforts to push 
the club to the front and make it a factor among yacht- 
ing organizations. In this, he was successful, and much 
of the credit for the strong financial foundation upon 
which it was constructed belongs to him. Commo- 
dore Shaw was succeeded by Mr. John H. Smedley, 
who served the club for two years. Commodore Smed- 
ley, like Commodore Shaw, was a hard and persistent 
worker, and during his regime the club continued to 
grow. 

At the annual meeting of the Interlake Yachting As- 
sociation this year Commodore Smedley was elected to 
the high office of that Association, and he therefore 
resigned from the office he held in the club. When 
the club held its annual election, Mr. John L. Dexter 
was unanimously chosen to succeed Commodore Smed- 
ley. Commodore Dexter is popular not only with 
the members of his own club, but with the other clubs 
as well, and has done much to bring the four Detroit 
organizations in closer and more friendly relationship. 
During the first year of its career the club had two 
catboats built for the use of its members. These little 
boats were thoroughly enjoyed, until they were burned 
in a conflagration which completely destroyed the 
beautiful home of the club. This fire occurred in thé 
fall of gor. 

Although the assets of the Detroit Boat Club Yachts- 
men were entirely wiped out by this disaster, the mem- 
bers set to work with a will, and by the ensuing spring 
had their magnificent home ready for occupancy, and 
three new catboats constructed. These catboats were 
built from a design furnished by Mr. Wm. E. Dyer, a 
club member, and were much of an improvement over 
their predecessors. In 1903 three more boats were 
constructed, but two, however, had to be rejected on 
account of inferior workmanship and material. The 
contract was recently let for two more of these boats, 
so that by the opening of the season there will be a 
fleet of six one-design boats. Regular club races for 
these little fellows are scheduled during the season. 
The course laid out is a small one, and is only sailed 
around once. This constitutes a heat, and a certain 
number of percentage points, according to the position 
in which the boat finished is credited, not to the boat, 
but to the man who sailed her. Instead of entering 
the boats in a race, those desiring to enter the con- 
tests, have to enter their own names. The courses 
being short, as many as six heats have been sailed in a 
day, and in each event a new skipper officiates. At the 


end of the season prizes are awarded the best sailors, 
The prizes 


according to their rating or percentage. 








given the successful competitors are rather unique, but 
useful, and consist of oilskins, sweaters, sou "westers, 
boots, etc., for the individual races, and for the season’s 
honors, silver cups and other trophies of value. 

One of the achievements of the club was the forma- 
tion of the syndicate of fifteen in the spring of 1 The 
to build a yacht to contest for the Canada’s cup. 
boat was built by the Hanley Construction Co., of 
Quincy, Mass., and delivered to the Yachtsmen early 
the following summer. She was named Cadallac, and 
as she is so well known, little need be said of her 
career as a racing craft. 

In order to encourage the building of a seaworthy 
class of boats, adapted for afternoon sailing on the 
Detroit River, and at the same time useful for short 
cruises, the Yachtsmen have just adopted restrictions 
for a 16ft. knockabout. These restrictions are prac- 
tically the ‘same as those in use by the Lake Skiff Sail- 
ing Association of Lake Ontario. The Yachtsmen 
are now making an effort to induce as many as pos- 
sible of the other clubs in their vicinity to adopt the 
same rules, so as to secure some amount of uniformity 
in the classes below 2rft., and their efforts promise to 
be successful. 

The present membership of the Yachtsmen numbers 
more than one hundred and is increasing rapidly from 
year to year. All members of the Detroit Boat Club are 
eligible to membership. While a great many of the 
trophies, along with the boat club proper, were de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1901, a number of handsome cups 
and flags have been acquired since that time. e 
Yachtsmen are now getting out a very handsome 
souvenir booklet, containing a short history of the 
club, its constitution and by-laws, a list of the mem- 
bers, the restrictions governing the new 16ft. cabin 
class, a description of the catboats, and rules governing 
catboat racing, and an announcement of the principal 
regattas for the season of 1 

The home of the Detroit Boat Club was designed by 
Mr. Alpheus Williams Chittenden, a well-known architect 
of Detroit. The club house is a most practical and hand- 
some structure and compares most favorably with any 
ci the large yacht or country clubs in the East. 


British Letter. 


THE news that the Watson yawl Sybarita has been sold 
to an American owner, Mr. W. Gould Brokaw, brings up 
the much debated question as to her powers of speed, 
which have been variously described by different writers. 
Perhaps no large racing yacht of recent years has been 
so little tried under favorable conditions as Sybarita, and 
her career as a first-class racer has been so patchy and 
meteoric that it is very difficult to get a true idea as to 
how she would rank in all weathers with the German 
Emperor’s famous old yawl, Meteor, or Mr. Kenneth 
Clark’s cutter Kariad. 

Sybarita, it may be remembered, was built in 1900 for 
the late Mr. Whittaker Wright, ‘and she first hoisted 
fighting colors in Kiel Harbor in June of that year, when 
she sailed a series of six or seven races, in which her 
chief opponent was Meteor. As the writer was present at 
the Kiel regattas of that year, and as he sailed on board 
Sybarita on more than one occasion, perhaps his opinion 
oi the relative merits of the two vessels may be considered 
interesting. . Sybarita carried away her topmast at the 
commencement of the first race, and of course gave up; 
in the remainder of the matches she led Meteor home 
every time, but in the last one, off Travemiinde, she was 
enly about half a minute ahead at the finish. The weather 
was for the most part light, and in very soft airs Sybarita 
showed a distinct superiority. In moderate breezes there 
was little difference between the two, but at times Meteor 
appeared decidedly faster, especially to windward. The 
two boats never met in a blow, and the only time Sybarita 
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was highly tried by wind and sea was in a private race 
round Ailsa Craig against Kariad. Both vessels started 
with two reefs down and Kariad, in spite of her in- 
feriority in size (and rig for such hard weather), hung 
cn to Sybarita in a wonderful way over two- thirds of the 
course. The yawl, however, shook out a reef in the free 
reach home, and just managed to, beat her gallant little 
rival by a narrow margin. Sybarita won, but by so little 
that it may be considered a moral defeat, in view of the 
disparity in size of the boats and the conditions of 
weather, and there can be little question that had Meteor 
been there she would have been many minutes ahead of 
both. Sybarita subsequently became the property of Mr. 
Myles B. Kennedy, and sailed a score or more of races 
against Kariad in the Mediterranean in the spring of 
1901. However, the vessel was badly sailed, and lost 
nearly every race. She had not the advantage of a first 
class skipper or crew, and cut a very different figure at 
the Riviera regattas, and subsequently in a few home 
races, to what she did in her first season in the able hands 
oi Charles Bevis and a strong crew, and Mr. Kenned; 
threw up racing with her long before the season was 011. 
The probability is that Sybarita is the fastest licht 
weather vessel Watson ever turned out, Kariad perh Ps 
excepted, but we think that the stronger ‘the wind the le: 
marked will be her superiority among vessels of her own 
class. However, if the news is true that her new ow::cr 
intends to race her at all the principal British handic»p 
races during the season, and that Robert Gomer is to hive 
charge of her, we shall be able to get a very good line a; 
te her qualities before the season is out. It may be sziJ 
that S;barita is a handsome vessel, and is very comfcrt- 
ably fitted below. 

In giving a list of noteworthy new vessels in our Ist 
letter, omission was made of an important addition to 
the handicap fleet in the shape of the new Nicholson c :t- 
ter, Merrymaid. This vessel was launched at the end of 
April, and should be an acquisition to the fleet. She is 
o8ft. over all, 68ft. 1oin. on the waterline, breadth 18ft., 
and draft of water just over 12ft. She is very stron}, 
built, with wooden frames, strengthened where neces:1r; 
with steel, planked with teak, and has been built with « 
view to comfort as well as speed, for she is very \cll 
fitted up below. Her tonnage is 106 tons. Merrym=:: 
will probably make her debut in the London River 
matches. 

It seems practically certain that the German and 
Ostend regattas will cut pretty badly into the Clyde Fort 
nightly again this season. Of course, it cannot be den‘c:! 
that the foreign regattas offer different attractions th: 
the home races, and make a very pleasant form of ho: 
day for the busy man if he is able to spare the time { 
attend them, but it does seem a thousand pities that*t) 
ancient glory of the Scotch races should be dimmed ). 
the defection of British owners, for the absence of 
good fleet from the Clyde means a good deal more than 
a mere reduction in spectacular effect; it means loss 0! 
prestige to the fine old sporting clubs of the North, aix! 
a great loss of trade to the shopkeepers of the vicinity 
which is in itself a serious thing. It seems probable th»: 
neither Borea nor Oaldora will this year be present : 
the Clyde, and as they made the backbone of the raciny 
in the big class last season, it is difficult to see how 
collapse of the class can be averted. Perhaps somethin: 
may yet be done to avert such a disaster, but so far i! 
does not look likely. E. H. Ketty. 


Secretary ATLAnTic Y. C. Resicns.—Owing to | 
health, Mr. T. Alfred Vernon, secretary of the Atlant 
Y. C., has resigned from office. 


DeatH oF Witt1AM A. Hamitton.—Vice-Commodor 
William A. Hamilton, of the Riverside Y. C., died at h'- 
residence in New York city on Tuesday, May 24. 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, 
(Continued from page 403.) 
Four-Cycle Engines. 


Four-cycle engines, as we explained before, have an 
impulse of the piston at every other complete revolu- 
tion of the crank. In order to accomplish this the 
sparking and valve movements are actuated by what is 
termed the time shaft, which, by the simple system of 
gearing, is actuated once for every second turn of the 
engine, producing these results. The engine being on 
the upper center, the charge is ignited and the piston 
descends. Before reaching its lower center, the inlet 
valve is opened from a movement of the time shaft, 
allowing the burnt gases to: escape. It is then held 
opened while the piston is making the entire up stroke, 
expelling all the burnt gases and thoroughly scavaging 
the cylinder. It then admits the new charge of gas on 
the down stroke. When the piston returns, this 
charge is compressed and ignited. This operation, 
where the engine is working full load; gives an impulse 
of the piston at every other revolution. Where a gov- 
ernor is employed, if the full power of the engine is 
not consumed, the governing is accomplished by the 
governing device holding the exhaust valve open, when 
no charge is required, and of course under these condi- 
tions, the cylinder will form no vacuum, and conse- 
quently take no charge. 


Valves—Proportions. 


In the four-cycle engine it is necessary to have 
valves which are under control; and the Poppet valve 
is now universally used. In all cases the exhaust valve 
is mechanically operated, but in the majority of marine 
engines the inlet valve is operated entirely by the suc- 
tion of the piston, and while this method is very 
simple and dispenses with the necessary device to 
operate it mechanically, from an economical standpoint 
it is bad practice, as of course the spring which seats 
the valve will govern to a great extent the quantity of 
mixture admitted, whereas with a positive opening 
valve, the exact amount is taken in every time. The 
four-cycle engine, taking an impulse at every other 
revolution, requires, in order to develop the same power 
as the two-cycle engine, an increase about one-third 
in the area of the cylinder, and also necessitates a 
heavier fly wheel in order to maintain its efficiency 
while passing the idle stroke and to overcome the com- 
pression of the larger area of the cylinder. 


Reversing Mechanisms. 


Unlike the two-cycle engine, the four-cycle. on ac- 
count of its valve mechanism, cannot successfully be 
designed to operate in either direction; therefore, we 
have to depend entirely on a mechanical reverse gear, 
and as it is also more difficult to bring it to its full 
power in starting, the method usually employed is a 
combination clutch and reversing mechanism, allow- 
ing the engine to be started independent of the pro- 
peller shaft. These mechanisms are generally built on 
to and as a part of the after end of the engine frame. 
Of course, this mechanism being not only heavy but 
bulky, makes the engine unsuitable for installation in 
the extreme stern of the hoat. All the leading reversing 
gears contain a number of gears, and are therefore not 
only noisy, but liable to wear rapidly and require care- 
ful handling. Very few of these devices can be re- 
versed at full speed, it being necessary to slow down 
the engine preparatory to reversing. 


Compression, 


It is usual, in order to add to the power, to operate 
the four-cycle engine from 10 to-20 pounds higher com- 
pression than the two-cycle. Of course, in the four- 
cycle engine, there being no necessity for an air-tight 
base, it allows of the crank shaft being more accessible; 
and as this is one of the vital parts on any engine, it 
gives this type a decided advantage. 


Comparative Efficiency. 


The advantages and disadvantages and efficiency of 
these two types of engines have almost been argued 
threadbare, both having their stanch supporters. 
Modern practice, however, has shown us that there is 
practically no difference between the two engines, 
either in economy of fuel or in the quality of the pro- 
duct of combustion upon which they operate. It has 
universally been conceded until quite recently that on 
the high powers the four-cycle gave the best efficiency. 
This, however, has not been found to be the case, as 
we find that, particularly in Europe, the builders are 
adapting the two-cycle principle almost entirely for 
units of 100 horse-power and over. At the present 
time, in marine practice, we are inclined to lean to the 
four-cycle engine for all powers over 15 horse-power, 
until such time as a two-cycle engine is produced 
which will dispense with the airtight base, which will 
of course necessitate an auxiliary compress, or which 
is employed in large engines mentioned. 

For engines under 15 horse-power there is no ques- 
tion but what the two-cycle is the most popular en- 
gine. It being much lighter, much more simple, and 
sold at about one-half the price of the four-cycle, it 
necessarily is bound to win out on the work for which 
it is adapted. The principal argument of the advocates 
of the four-cycle engine is that they know of so many 
two-cycle engines that have given trouble and dis- 
appointment. We will grant that there are a number 
of this type of engine on the market that are not what 
they ought to be,, but the principal reason is that, par- 
ticularly in small marine engines, we find in use about 
ten two-cycle engines to one‘of the four-cycle; it is 
therefore fair to assume that we would hear of ten 
times as much trouble from the former. On account of 
the idle or scavaging stroke, the four-cycle engine is 
supposed to thorough!y expel all the burnt gases, 
therefore allowing #28 new chirge only to be con- 


taminared, Whereas in the two-cycle engine the new 
cas’ * omg ae the old gas is escaping, and it is 


tar» elated that the two-cycle not only loses 
C72 2 he emtering charge by its following the burnt 


ases, but also mixes with the burnt gases, and there- 
ore produces a mixture of poor quality. 

While this may to a certain extent be true, it is 

. more than offset by the rapidity of the explosion so 
obtained in the two-cycle, and also that the cylinder 
of the two-cycle, being of less area, requires less gas, 
and the fly wheel and moving parts, being lighter, the 
power necessary to maintain a momentum is not as 
great. 

In the four-cycle engine there is much more vibra- 
tion than in the two-cycle, and part, of the additional 
weight in the fly wheels of this type is necessary to 
obviate this difficulty. In the four-cycle engine the 
mufflers are of the same construction as the two-cycle 
engine; but they do not have to be as large, as of 
course they have only half the work to perform. Not 
only this, but they are not subject to the excessivé heat- 
ing of exhaust gases, as in the other type, where of 
course we have an almost continuous flow of hot gas. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

| have read with, great interest the articles on gas 
engines and launches on pages 195 and 403 in your 
paper, espécially the latter, on igniters, by Mr. Grain. 

I have made something of a study of these deviccs, 
scores of which have been manufactured and “found 
wanting” in actual practice (however attractive theo- 
retically), to the disappointment of both the inventor 
and the investor. I have been an investigator “on my 
own hook,” and for personal reasons, I want an ig- 
niter for a gasolene engine, and I want one that will 
ignite and not do any monkeying with my honest 
purpose. 

i suppose there are others like-minded, and this 
subject cannot be talked over any too often to secure 
some good results to the interested. 

The last igniter that has been investigated seems to 
me, both in theory and practice, to pretty nearly fill 
the bill, and is certainly freer from objections than 
any that I have previously seen. 

For the general weal, I will tell you my impressions, 
not technically, because I am a little shy on technical 
terms, but just from the point of view of a common, 
every-day power boat chap, who also uses some sta- 
tionary engines in his business. 

In the first place, it does away entirely with the 
necessity for using any kind of a battery or hot tube 
for starting the engine, which are abominations. In 
this igniter that I am writing about, the starting is 
done by the impelling device, in the following man- 
ner: The armature of the generator revolves once for 
each spark required; the first half of the revolution is 
effected by the driving sprocket, and on the latter 
half of the rotation a compressed spring impelling 
device kicks the armature ahead of this first-men- 
tioned driving arrangement, and causes the second 
half of the rotation to be made at a very high speed. 
No matter how slow the speed of the engine, the 
same speed is imparted to the second half of the 
revolution of the armature; thus, you will see, the 
spark is generated at a very slow motion, and con- 
sequently no battery is required on the start, as in 
other methods, where the magneto is used. 

Another thing is, that the trouble usually arising 
from carbon collecting on points of sparker is elim- 
inated, since the current produced from this generator 
is of such a high tension that the carbon usually gath- 
ering on the points is, in this case, more beneficial 
than objectionable. Again, no spark coil or switch is 
required, the current generated being of a voltage high 
enough to make the spark. 

No renewals are ever necessary at this place or in 
any other part of the system, because ordinary steel 
points are used in the sparker. When this system is 
used, all the mechanical parts usually required for 
getting a spark in engine are removed. " 

A mighty convenient feature is this: Any position 
of spark can be secured without even stopping the 
engine, by simply tilting the field of the generator 
forward or back to get an early or late spark, thus 
making the device safe in starting any engine. 

I have found that this igniter can be applied to any 
gas or gasolene engine, vertical, or horizontal, single 
or multiplied cylinders, marine, automobile or sta- 
tionary, 2 or 4 cycle. 

A friend of mine had occasion to use one of these 
igniters on a Fairbanks Company’s gas engine. He 
simply gave the number of engine and had supplied to 
him the spark plug, driving chain and sprocket, to fit 
the side shaft of the engine on which it is used, as 
well as a bracket for fastening the generator to cyl- 
inder head of engine. 

In case of any kind of electric system, now being 
used, it is necessary to remove all the igniter ar- 
rengements, as at present supplied by the old eleciric 
systems. 

I cannot go into any more detailed description of 
this igniter, but I suggest that any one interested 
could probably get a lot of information if he should 
call on my friend Harvey E. Miller, at the corner of 
Broome and Elm streets, New York (the northeast 
corner), Fairbanks Company’s office, or write him, 
only if you go to see him he can doubtless show you 
the device in use somewhere near. All I can say is 
that it is far the simplest and best one I know of. 

. J. M. BuLKxtey. 
Derroir, May 18 
r 





Hampton Roaps Y..C. Proposep INTERNATIONAL RAcE. 
—The Hampton Roads Y. C., of Old Point, Va., is taking 
steps towards having a series of international yacht races 
at ecaton Roads in 1907. Each club of this and other 
nations will be invited to send the best boat to a national 
regatta of its own country. The races at each national 
regatta will determine what boat shall represent that 
country at Hampton Roads. Coming in conjunction with 
the review of the marine power of the world, which wi 

be one of the principal features of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, the international regatta, it is believed, will be largely 
attended. The racing grounds are said to be as as 
any in the country. aoe wi : 


Rhode Island Letter. 


Provipence, R. I., May 28.—The schedule of the club’s 
fixtures for the season has been issued by the directors of 
the Edgewood Y. C. The club house will be formally 
opened with a dance May 30, and, following the plan of 
last year, socials will be held every Wednesday even- 
ing thereafier until the end of September, regular hops 
and whist parties alternating. A large addition, with a 
handsome arched portico entrance, has just been built on 
the street side of the building, and the club now has one 
of the most attractive club houses to be found in this 
section. The Edgewood racing events have been definitely 
scheduled as follows: 

Saturday, June 11—Club regatta. 

July 2, 4 and 9—Special for the Possner cup for 30- 
footers. 

Saturday, August 6—Club regatta. 

Monday, August 15—Opening race of N. B. Y. R. A. 
and beginning of annual cruise. 

September 3, 5 and 17—Fall races. 

Although the Washington Park Boating Association 
was Organized more than a year ago, this is really. its 
first active season, as the large new club house erected 
by the members was not completed until near the close of 
last summer. With its first regatta on Memorial Day the 
association begins a season that is expected to prove of 
great interest, both in social and racing events. As with 
its neighbor, the Edgewood Y. C., weekly entertainments 
will be held on Friday evenings throughout the summer, 
dances and whist parties alternating. The club fleet has 
about 100 boats enrolled, including several handsome new 
power craft and all the 3o0ft. racing cats of the upper 
bay. For the latter there will be a special series of three 
races in July for the Commodore’s cup. The Edgewood 
Y. C. started only a few years ago as a “boat club,” and 
is now a highly prosperous organization. With its auspi- 
cious beginning, and the enthusiastic interest taken by its 
members, it is likely that the W. P. B. A. will follow the 
same course within a year or two, dropping the modest 
title of “boating association,” and. becoming a full- 
fledged yacht club. The present officers are: President, 
Robert L. Ward; Secretary, W. K. Potter, Jr.; Treasurer, 
Arthur D. Bliss; Commodore, William C. Peirce; Vice- 
Commodore, D. M. Pott; Rear Commodore, W. B. Bliss. 

The dates of the club days at Potter’s Cove, which mean 
Rhode Island clam-bakes and a general good time, have 
been fixed by the Rhode Island Y. C. for the Sundays 
of July 3, 17 and 31, and August 21. 

Both the Rhode Island and Edgewood fleets have been 
augmented by two large cruising launches which arrived 
this week. The first, a torpedo stern, full cabin launch 
called Nautilus, was purchased by A. J. Scattergood, of 
Providence, from C. H. Cutter, of Boston. She is a Mur- 
ray & Tregurtha boat, with a 16 horse-power four-cycle 
engine, 47ft. over all, oft. 6in. beam, and about 3ft. draft, 
finished in mahogany throughout. The other is also a 
Murray & Tregurtha boat, the Gypsy, 37ft. over all, 32ft. 
waterline, 8f.. gin. beam, and 3ft. draft, and was bought 
by George R. Babbitt, of this city. She has just been re- 
built by E. H, Brown, of Taunton, Mass., a large cabin 
house of mahogany having been put on, fitted with exten- 
sion berths and all cruising equipment. Gypsy has a 10 
horse-power engine, located in the cockpit and leaving the 
cabin clear. 

The 3o0ft. hunting cabin launch Zeta, recently built by 
Mr. F. S: Nock at East Greenwich, for Mr. W. P. Otis, 
of Providence, was launched this week, and on her trial 
oa developed a speed of a little better than 10 miles an 
hour. 

Several of the smaller cruising and racing craft at 
Herreshoft’s Walker’s Cove yard at Bristol, are not to be 
placed in commission this season, their owners having 
taken to automobiling, and lost their interest in yachting 
for the time being. Several steam yachts are also to re- 
main laid up there during the summer. The yawl 
Fanchon, owned by Judge Bliss, of East Providence, has 
been fitted with auxiliary power. The 45ft. sloop, Lady 
Mary, owned by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, was put in 
commission this week. 

The construction of another 35ft. sloop, on much the 
same lines as Cock Robin, has been begun by the Herre- 
shoffs. Like Cock Robin and Chewink IV., the 
new boat is destined for the racing at Marblehead, Mass. 
The new steam yacht for Mr. M. C. D. Borden, of New 
York, is to be launched in about ten days. She is to be 
named Little Sovereign, and is expected to show a speed 
of 24 miles an hour. Mr. Borden was the owner of the 
Sovereign, a large steam yacht which he sold to the 
Government at the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war, when her name was changed to Scorpion.. The 
steam yacht Mirage, owned by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
has left the Herreshoff yard for Rye, N. Y. She has 
been chartered for the season by Mr. A. E. Whitney, of 
New York, who has a summer residence at Rye, and will 
use her in his trips to and from the city. The yawl Spal- 
peen is soon to be fitted out for the season for her 
owner, Mr. Robert M. Riddell, of Philadelphia. 

Brownell Brothers, of Bristol, have a new 3oft. launch, 
with large trunk cabin forward and cockpit aft. The 
steering wheel is at the forward end of the cabin, a large 
deadlight in the trunk giving the helmsman protection 
and a clear view ahead. 

Designer N. G. Herreshoff has been confined to his 
home in Bristol with rheumatism for the past week, but is 
now improving. F. H. Youne. 





ManuasseT Bay Y. C. Extenps Privireces.—The 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. have extended the privileges of 
their place at Port Washington, L. L., to the members of 
the Automobile Club of America. 

nae 


PENATAQUIT-CoRINTHIAN Y. C. Fixtrures.—The fol- 
lowing fixtures have been arranged for by the regatta 
— o e the Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C.: 

uly 9—Spring open regatta. 

uly 26-27—Annual eraies. 

uly 30—Summer open regatta. 

. 3—Fall open regatta. 

The lighthouse cup, sailed for by sloops of class N, 
and the Queen of the Bay cup will be included in the 
prizes on the above dates, ; Een 
gee ; 















June 4, 1904.) 


New Rochelle Y. C. 


NEW ROCHELLE, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, May 28. 


The New Rechelle Y. C. opened the racing on Long 
Island Sound by holding a regatta on Saturday, May 28. 
There were eighteen starters, and in some of the classes 
the racing was very close. 

A fresh westerly breeze gave life to the contests. The 
boats sailed over a 4'4-mile triangular course, the start 
being made off Echo Bay. The first mark was the black 
spot broy off Execution, the second the red spar on Hen 
and Chickens, and back to the starting line. 

Chewink II. had no competitor in the 3oft. class, but 
she took a walk over and covered the course three times. 

In the 25it. class the racing was not interesting, for 
although there were three starters, Kenosha had matters 
all her own way, and beat her two competitors easily. 

Grasshopper, the Huntington-designed raceabout that 
did not show up very well last year, came to the line in 
improved form, and beat Rogue, the second boat, by the 
close margin of three seconds. 

Four of the new Indian Harbor Y. C. one-design boats 
started. These boats were built last winter from designs 
by Mr. Morgan Barney. ‘This is the first time these boats 
have met, and Wa Wa finished a winner by one second. 
Owatanna was second. 

There were four starters in the Larchmont Y. C. one- 
design class. Dorothy lost her bowsprit at the end of the 
first round and retired to the harbor, where repairs were 
made. 

In the Manhasset Bay one-design class there were only 
two starters. Arizona beat Wister with ease. Mr. Duns- 
tan Farnum is a newcomer in this class, and he will show’ 
up better when he gets more accustomed to his boat. 

Ace beat Agawam II. by over six minutes inthe New 
Rochelle one-design class. Agawam II. broke the jaws 
of her gaff, which accounts for her indifferent showing. 

The regatta committee was made up of Messrs. G. P. 
Granberry, R. N. Bavier, D. W. Thomas, M. S. Kater- 
born, and E. B. Wright. 

The summary follows: 


Class N—30ft. Sloops—Start, 2:05—Course, 13% Miles. 








Finish. Elapsed. 
Chewink: IL, Evans RB. Dick. ....sccccccecces 417 40 212 40 
Class P—25ft. Sloops—Start, 2:10—Course, 9 Miles. 
Kenoshe,..C.. We Volts... cccsccccceccovcccvcee 3 49 16 1 39 10 
Skip, C. M. Pinckney . 3 58 00 1 48 00 
Shella, J. C. Conmollly........ccccccccccccccces 3 58 30 1 48 30 
Raceabouts—Start, 2:15—Course, 9 Miles. - 
Grasshopper, H. C. Pryer. 3 40 20 1 25 20 
Rogue, A. B. Alley 3 40 2 1 25 23 
pe ll). | ae 3 42 14 12714 


0—Course, 9 Miles. 












Indian Harbor Knockabouts—Start, 2: P 
We ri Fe i) MII od adp nce csicesccaseoncs 4 02 35 1 42 35 
Owatanna, George Lauder, Jr..............+. 4 02 36 1 42 36 
Kenoshi, C. B. Mallory..........sccsecsesees 4 08 00 1 43 00 
Anawanda, E. C. Ray..........sccecseccceese 4 05 23 1 45 23 

Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 2:20—Course, 9 Miles. 

Fe cohen: cokcctocsccecctccvas 3 49 00 1 29 00 
VOGUE, GC) Bes acs ivctccuepdescccdsoive 349 11 129 11 
Oe 56 te No ci covecegnestctoseogvcese 6 On SB 1 31 03 
I ee OE, NE we ncccndesncnecbendece Disabled. 
Manhasset Bay—One-Design Class—Start, 2:25—Course, 9 Miles. 
Ree, OE. "STE. bss cove ctbisccccocace -417 % 1 52 45 
Wister, Dustan Farnum.......... . 423 20 1 58 20 

New Rochelle One Design Class—Start, 2.25—Course, 9 Miles. 
RED Sei: eo ch ihc 3 0a Gda gn do 0850 Hawes 4 07 04 1 42 04 
FE, Bin We x Bed De vbdéhaencence<toceese 414 00 1 49 00 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








ALMANAC OF SOLENT CLASSES FOR 1904.—We are in- 
debted to Thalassa for a copy of his useful and inter- 
esting little pamphlet, “Almanac of the Yacht Racing in 
the Solent Classes for 1904.” 


RECENT CHARTERS.—Messrs. Gardner & Cox have made 
the following charters: Steam yacht Calypso, by Mr. 
R. C; Veit to Mr. Roswell Eldredge; steam yacht Scud, 
by Mr. Samuel Untermyer to Mr. W. C. Allison, of 
Philadelphia, and the schooner yacht Vesta, by Col. J. 
Fred Ackerman to Mr. Stewart Shillito. 


RRR 


ALBerT Puetps THAYER Dres.—On.Monday, May 25, 
Albert Phelps Thayer, a well-known Corinthian yachts- 
man, died at his country place at Port Washington, L. I. 
He was forty-nine years of age. Mr. Thayer had been 
seriously ill for some years past, and while his death 
was not unexpected by his many friends, they will feel 
the loss none the less keenly. Mr. Thayer was at one 
time Commodore of the Huguenot Y. C., and was serv- 
ing on the house committee of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
at the time of his death. 


MOoHICAN AND THETIS CHARTERED.—Messrs Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane have made the following § charters: 
Steam yacht Mohican, Mr. Tracy Dows to Mr. Charles 
T. Barney, and the steam house-boat Thetis, Mr. Hiram 
Sibley to a member of the New York Y. C. 


Yvetre Sorp.—The cutter Yvette has been sold by 
Mr. T. Langdon Erving to Mr. E. S. Pendleton. 


New Rocuette Y, C. Cruistnc Race—Mr. Lawrence 
Dunham, a member of the New Rochelle Y. C., has 
offered a cup for a cruising race from New Rochelle to 
Stratford Shoal and return, the start to be made on July 
30, at 5 P. M. 

Rae 


Entries For Brooktyn Y. C. Ocean Race.—The fol- 
lowing entries for the Brooklyn Y. C.’s ocean race have 
been recived by Secretary Charles A. Kelly: 

Sea Bird, yawl, 25ft. 6in., Springfield Y. C.; T. F. Day, 
New York, Owner. 

Holy Smoke, raceabout, 4oft.; R. M. Lewis, Philadel- 
phia, owner. 


Ray IL, sloop, 37ft. Brooklyn and Columbia Y. C.; G. 


eth inde Moon's aie Rhode Island 
e loop, in., Bristol and 
Xo Sas kei Willinghast, ieteidenen, aerane, : 





FOREST AND STREAM. 







































































Designed by Gardner & Cox. 


Ulula, sloop, 37ft. 8in., Beverly Y. C.; W. H. Winship, 


‘Boston, owner. 


Fanshawe, yawl, 35ft. 6in., New Rochelle Y. C.; Frank 
Maier, New York, owner. 

Rough Rider, sloop, Brooklyn Y. C.; W. A. Maxwell, 
New York, owner. 

Bonita, sloop, Brooklyn Y. C.; Haviland Bros., Brook- 
lyn, owners. 

Squaw, sloop, Brooklyn Y. C.; H. J. Heath, Brooklyn, 
owner. 

The Brooklyn Y. C, will also hold an ocean race for 
auxiliaries of 45ft. and under over all measurement. 
Handsome prizes will be given to the winners of this race, 
which will start on the same day as the Lipton cup race. 


MACHIGONNE LAUNCHED.—There was launched at Mor- 
ris Heights on Saturday, May 28, the steel steam yacht 
Machigonne.. She was built for Mr. Cyrus Curtis. She 
is a flush deck, schooner rigged vessel, 115ft. over all, 95ft. 
on the waterline, 16ft. 6in. beam, and 7ft. 6in. draft. Her 
deck house, companion ways and deck fittings are of 
mahogany. The engines are of the triple expansion type, 
with cylinders 8%4in., 14in., and 23in. in diameter by 12in. 
stroke, and the water tube boiler is of the latest type. A 
speed of 16 miles is guaranteed. 


Biossom Sotp.—The 18ft. cabin knockabout, Blossom, 
has been sold by Mr. J. A. Goldsborough, of Washington, 
D. C., through the agency of Messrs. B. B. Crowninshield 
and L. D. Sampsell, to Mr. J. R.-Norman, of New Or- 
leans, La. Blossom was designed by Mr. Wm. H. Hand, 
and she has a fine reputation as a fast and able little ves- 
sel on Chesapeake Bay, where she has raced and cruised 
extensively. She is now on her way to her new home by 
railroad. This type of boat is just being introduced on 
the Gulf Coast. 

The Boston 25-footer, Chewink III., will not be taken 
to New Orleans by rail, as before reported, but arrange- 
ments have been perfected whereby the Morgan Steam- 
ship Company, of New York, will take her south by 
water, the date of departure probably being June 3. This 
boat is undergoing considerable alteration at Boston, so 
that she can measure in under the bow and cabin rule of 
the Southern Y,. C. 








Regatta Committee for A. C. A. Camp. 


RECORD RACES AS PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS. 

Event No. 1—Combined paddling and record sailing 
race, 3 miles, limit 134 hours, start to be made under 
paddle, % mile alternately paddling and sailing. 

Event No, 2—Paddling record race, % mile straight- 
away, 





ASPIRANT. 
Owned by Addison G. and Wilmer H. 


Hanan. Photo by James Burton, 


Event No, 3—Sailing record race, 4% miles, limit 214 
hours. 
Note—The record races are 


- , governed by Rule VI. of 
the racing regulations. 


SAILING RACES AS PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS, 
Event No. 4—Trophy sailing race, 9 miles, limit 3% 
hours. 
_ Event No. 5—Dolphin trophy sailing race, 714 
limit 3 hours. 

Note—By deed-of-gift the winner of the sailing trophy 
race is debarred from entry in the Dolphin trophy race. 
Event No. 6—Sailirig race, 6 miles, limit 2™% hours. 
PADDLING RACES AS PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS. 


miles, 


Event No. 7—Trophy paddling race, 1 mile straight- 
away. 

Event No. 8—One-man paddling race, single-blade, 4 
nile. 


Event No. 9—One-man paddling race, double-blade, 4 
wile, 


NN 


Event No. 10—Tandem paddling race, single-blade, %4 
mile. 

Event No. 11—Tandem paddling race, double-blade, 4 
mile. 

Event No. 12—Fours paddling race, single-blade, % 
mile. 

Event No. 13—Fours paddling race, double-blade, % 
mile. 
SAILING RACES NOT PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS. 


Event No. 14—Novice sailing race, 3 miles, limit 14 
hours, open to men who have not sailed canoes prior to 
September 1, 1903. 

Event No. 15—Club sailing race around Sugar Island; 
this race shall be won by club that shall have first three 
canoes finish. 

Event No, 16—Open canoe sailing race, 1% miles. 


PADDLING RACES NOT PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS, 

Event No. 17—Special class sailing race. 

Event No. 18—Novice paddling race, single-blade, % 
mile, open to men who have never raced at any division 
or general camp of the A. C, A. 

Event No. 19—War canoe paddling race, 1 mile 
straightaway. : 

Event No. 
straightaway. 
SUNDRY RACES NOT PRESCRIBED BY RACING REGULATIONS. 

Event No. 21—Mixed tandem, single-blade, 4% mile. 

Event No. 22—Tilting tournament. 

Note—All paddling races straightaway. 

The committee reserve the right to change this pro- 
gramme at the camp by duly posted notices. 

. R, RoBertson, 

. C. Hoyt, 4 
Hers. Bese, 
H, M, Stewart, Chairman, 


20—War canoe paddling race, % mile 
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A. C. A, National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


A Canoe Cruise. 


BY WM. H. L’ESTRANGE, DULUTH, MINN. 
(Concluded from page 426 ) 


Saturpay, October 10.—This morning we made a short 
portage down stream and then put the canoe in and ran 
down about half a mile. Here we came to some rapids, 
which we ran a short distance. Then we came to a ravine, 
where we had to land and portage. The ravine is about 
fifty feet deep and the portage climbs one bank. Here, 
in a little open spot, we found where some party had 
camped during the summer. It was a beautiful ‘place to 
camp, as it overlooked the water, and gave a charming 
little vista up the gorge. We ate lunch before starting 
for Iron Moluntain Lake, which was about three-quarters 
of a mile further down stream. The river winds around 
prettily and the mouth opens gradually. This was the 
most easterly point of our trip, and we turned and pad- 
dled west to the outlet of the lake. There used to be a 
natural dam at the mouth of this lake, formed by drift- 
wood, with live trees growing over it. The lumbermen, 
however, had cut away the dam, and by a dam at the out- 
let of the small lake below had raised its level so as to 
form a wide channel. As we paddled through here, we 
passed a scow loaded with hay, propelled by long sweeps, 
going to some camp up the lake. We found loggers at 
work all around the small lake felling trees and skidding 
them down into the water. There was a strong southerly 
wind blowing, and the floating logs had gathered in the 
north corner of the lake, obstructing the portage, and 
forming a (very much “right-angled”) jam, through 
which we were unable to force the canoe. The shores 
here are precipitous, so we abandoned the portage and 
paddled around into Newfound Lake as the easiest way 
through. The north portage is short, but runs over a 
steep ridge, and is not easy. At the mouth of this little 
lake we came to the dam, and found a lumber camp just 
below. We had about four hundred.yards to carry, and 
just as we took the canoe out of the water a teamster 
with a dray (what, in England, they would calla 
“sledge”) came along and offered to haul our stuff over. 
We gladly accepted his kindness, and tried to repay him 
with tobacco, but—Mirabile dictu!—here was a lumber- 
jack that did not use tobacco. Leaving the dam, we 
looked for the outlet of Newfound Lake, but missed it, 
and camped on the shore on the other side of the mouth. 
The shores here were so steep that we had some trouble 
to find a place level enough to set up the tent. The tim- 
ber had all been logged recently, and we camped in the 
open of a skidway. An incident of the evening was 
caused by setting our birch bark candle-stick too close to 
the side of the tent, and, the wind bellying the tent, it 
caught fire, but as we noticed it at once, only a very small 
hole was burned. . 

Sunday, October 11.—The task after getting under way 
this morning was to find the outlet, but this took very 
little time; indeed, it was hard to see how we came to 
miss it in the first place. We paddled around the narrows 
into Birch Lake, and caught a pickerel while going 
through. Going across the lake we met a small steam 
launch towing a scow load of hay and other supplies for 
our friends, the loggers. We reached the dam at the 
mouth of the lake a little before noon. There is a large 
dam here, and a comfortable fall below. We found the 
road that had been cut around the rapids to bring the 
steam launch over, and a kind of cradle on runners, by 
which, evidently, the feat had been accomplished. We 
also found the old portage trail, and it proved to be the 
shortest and best route for our purpose. Here we ate 
lunch within sight of a large lumber camp. We were 
now in Basswood Lake once more, and had a long pad- 
die ahead of us. However, after we got around the point 
and headed westerly, we met enough of a head wind to 
make our progress rather slow. We hugged the south 
shore for shelter, and got as far as Canadian Point before 
stopping for the night. We camped on the extremity of 
the point, in a beautiful little place under the cedars, 
and prepared an excellent supper of fried fish and hot bis- 
cuit. This was put away where it would do the most 
good, although from the amount consumed, one might 
have expected dire results. We went to bed, however, 
and slept the sleep of the just man who has traveled 
rather more than a Sabbath day’s journey. This was our 
cnly camp on Canadian soil. The shore on this side is 
easily distinguishable from the American side, as it has 


not been logged, whereas the American shore has been - 


stripped bare. 

Monday, October 12-——We got under way about 9:30 
and paddled for the portage into the westerly arm o 
Basswood. The portage was just where our map showed 
it, but we had some trouble reaching it, as the end of the 
arm was filled with a cranberry swamp through which we 
had much ado to haul the canoe. It is hard to locate the 
portage trails from a distance in the country that has 
been recently logged, for the shore is lined with skidways 
and dray roads, where the logs have been snaked down 
to the water. After the trail is once picked up there is 
no trouble in follo it, but there are so a 
that look alike until up a little way. soon 


as we got ashore, we found a logging road ran back over 
the old portage, and the carry was but a short one. We 
ate lunch here, and found the black flies out in sufficient 
numbers to be uncomfortable. The weather was unusually 
warm for the time of year, and the hot sun brought the 
flies out in quantities. A short paddle took us across 
the arm, and we picked up the portage without much de- 
lay, though there were several little bays here that all 
looked alike to us. There was a logging road over this 
trail also, and as we went over with the.canoe, we scared 
up a number of partridges. We found an abandoned log- 
ging camp at the other end of the portage. These camps 
are not made of logs nowadays, as lumber is cheaper and 
easier to run up.. They do not make nearly as warm 
a camp, but the trouble in a camp is more to keep cool 
than to keep warm. We paddled across the lake and 
picked out a camping place on a high ledge of rock 
covered with a thick carpet of moss, with a few big scat- 
tering pines above. This made a splendid camping 
ground. The evening was still, and we sat late around 
the camp-fire. The sunset was greasy and yellow, and 
we looked for rain the next day. We intended to camp 
out the next night, but, as it turned out, this was our last 
night under canvas. We rolled in-for the night on a bed 
that kings might have envied. 

Tuesday, October 13—This morning was overcast 
and threatening, but the weather held, to our delight. 
There was no wind whatever, and we secured several 
good reflection pictures. About three hours brought us 
to the foot of Pipestone Falls, where we caught a couple 
of pickerel in the broken water below the falls. The fall 
is only about four feet, but about forty yards wide. The 
portage is very short, only a lift around the falls. The 
river is about four hundred yards wide, and has no ap- 
preciable current, even quite close to the falls. We were 
now going up stream for the first time. We reached the 
portage into Fall Lake by noon, and ate our lunch be- 
side the rapids. The rapids are wide and picturesque—a 
miniature of the Sault Ste. Marie. The portage runs out 
of a little bay on the right hand side of the rapids, going 
down stream. It is about a quarter of a mile long and a 
good, wide, well-traveled trail. When we launched out 
into Fall Lake we could see where we had poked around 
looking for the portage on our first day out. We paddled 
cut into the open lake, and, by good luck, just struck the 
tug returning to Winton. The captain slowed up on our 
hail and took us on board and landed us in Winton about 
three o’clock. We were glad to be saved the long paddle 
up the lake, as the wind was dead ahead, and paddling 
against a head wind, even when slight, is tedious work. 
‘Jhe tug crew told us we would find the river up to Ely 
navigable, with, perhaps, a few short carries; so we de- 
cided to spend the rest of the afternoon in traveling by 
that route, instead of hiring a team. We thought that 
if we got to Ely in good season we would camp on the 
lake shore instead ¥ going to the hotel for the night. 
However, we found our information regarding the river 
to be sadly at fault. After the first mile we struck a suc- 
cession of rapids and shallows that kept us busy portag- 
ing, and as the river is never traveled now, there were no 
trails around the bad places. The further we went the 
worse it became, till finally we were reduced to wading 
the stream, waist-deep, or worse, dragging the canoe. 
We reached Long Lake at 5:30 and had still two or three 
miles to paddle. We were pretty wet, and by this time 
the sun was well down and it was getting cold. The 
beauty of the sunset into which we paddled almost fe- 
paid us for the toils of the river. The lake is open to 
the westward and studded with islands, and paddling into 
the sunset we could imagine ourselves Hiawatha seeking 
for the Pearl Feather. The town lay to our left, and 
draped with smoke from the mine shafts, it presented a 
study in gray, as a contrast to the blazing crimson in 
front. It was six when we reached the dock at Ely, and 
the sun had set, and we remembered that it was the mid- 
dle of October. By that time we were glad enough to go 
to the hotel. After supper the town band came out in 
front of the hotel, perhaps only for practice, but it seemed 
to us they were parading in honor of our return. We did 
not find a good bed any too comfortably comfortable, even 
after the delightful couches we had enjoyed in the 
woods. 

Wednesday, October 15.—We boarded the train at 7:20 
this morning for , homeward bound, regretting 
that our trip was so soon ended, but rich in the recollec- 
tion of a glorious holiday. Of course, we had traveled 
neither as far or as fast as we could have done; still, as 
we were far from being experts at the art of camping out, 
we were well satisfied with the results. We had covered 
most of the ground mapped out, and returned safe and 
sound on the day appointed, and had enjoyed every 
moment of the time, even when it rained. I do. not 
know where one could find a more desirable country in 
which to cruise. It is true, we saw little e, but that 
was just our luck, for the game, is ly there. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We have no other office, 


The Canoe a Life Saver. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At this season of the year, when the weather becomes 
warm and many, both young and old, go out on the 
water in small boats, and especially in canoes, the reports 
of accidents from drowning will probably begin; in fact, 
they have already begun, two cases having been cited 
recently. In one of them.a young man and a young 
woman were out paddling in a canoe, which was capsized, 
and after the young man had held the young woman until 
he was exhausted, he had to let go of her, and she was 
drowned; and in the other, two young men were in a 
boat which capsized, and one of them, believing he could 
swim to the shore, left the boat, which had been support- 
ing him, and tried to swim ashore, but. on the way be- 
came exhausted and sank. 

The cause of most accidents is ignorance and care- 
lessness. If a person is acquainted with the tools he 
uses, or the conditions surrounding him, in many cases 
ne serious result would come from a temporary disar- 
rangement of the plans. For instance, persons go out in 
small boats and canoes without knowing the stability, or 
perhaps the lack of stability, of the boat, and sitting too 
high, or standing up or jumping about quickly, causes the 
boat to capsize, and then the more serious accident is 
apt to happen. 

It is unpleasant and quite serious to be capsized from 
a small boat, but under ordinary conditions and circum- 
stances there is no reason why a fatal result should fol- 
low. From an experience of over twenty years with 
canoes, I can say, without any fear of contradiction, be- 
cause it is frequently proven at our club house, that one 
of the lightest canoes that can be built is amply able— 
even when filled with water—to support a large sized, 
heavy man. Nay, more than this, I have seen one of the 
very lightest canoes, when filled with water, support three 
adults, and at the Brooklyn Canoe Club, on Gravesend 
Bay, it is one of the usual exercises to capsize a canoe, 
and then have as many as possible get inside of it and see 
how many it will float before sinking, and the remarkable 
thing is that the space in the boat is the only thing that 
prevents its supporting more than three persons, 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that to gain 
this result, one must have sufficient knowledge of how to 
make the boat support you before attempting to put it to 
the test; but it is really a simple matter, like many other 
wonderful things, and after all, not so wonderful. 

Large vessels, heavily loaded, start out upon journ 
across the ocean; during their voyage they become lea 
and waterlogged and sink to the water’s edge. The crew 
leaves the vessel, and then the old hulk floats about the 
seas, standing all the storms that come to it, drifting 
many hundreds and thousands of miles over the ocean, 
and for several years, before the vessel sinks. . The ves- 
sel is not seaworthy, nor is a canoe filled with water sea- 
worthy; but when did you see a rowboat that is filled 
with water, or a canoe in the same condition, sink to the 
bottom? The secret of it is that the wood has flotation in 
it to support itself and more, too, and if a human being 
will place himself in a boat, reducing as far as possible 
the weight of his person by submerging his body, he will 
find that the canoe will support him for an almost un- 
limited time. 

The way to do this is, as soon as the canoe capsizes, 
and without getting excited, to right her. Of course she 
will he full of water. Do not attempt to get any of the 
water out of her, because this is generally impossible, 
but climb over either the side or the end, and when you 
do this, the chances are that she will sink under the 
water, but as she feels the weight of your body lightening 
she will rise to the surface, and it is then for you to lie 
down in the boat, resting your head on the thwart or the 
cross-piece toward the end, where you can remain until 
picked up. The fact that your arm or arms may be out 
of the water, so that you can wave to persons on the 
shore or in passing boats, will not materially affect the 
flotation of your boat. 

Not only one person can do this, but two. Two years 
ago, when I was on the St. Lawrence River, I proved to 
an old canoe friend of mine and his wife what I had seen 
sO many, many times shown before. This gentleman and 
his wife and myself were bathing, and his canoe lay up 
on the shore, and I pulled it into the water. I suggested 
that he permit me to show his wife and himself how good 
a life-preserver a canoe filled with water was. The lady 
and myself got into the canoe and paddled to where the 
water was about to her waist, or perhaps a trifle deeper. 
I said to her, “Now, we will capsize the canoe, and 
when we do I want you, without touching your feet‘ to 
the bottom (because she was a good swimmer) to hold 
on to the boat till I turn it over in the right position 
again.” This we did, and I said to her: “ into the 
boat,” I aecieting ber by pulling the bow down completely 
under water. hen she did, the boat began to rise at 
once, and then I, in the same way, got into the boat. The 
boat then supported both of us. They thought it was 


onderful, asa further test, I's to the gen- 
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same manner. He did so, and the boat then again rose to 
the surface, supporting the three of us. 

If anyone has a canoe, and doubts this statement, let 
lim try it the next time he goes in bathing, because I 
live never yet seen a boat, not even a canvas-covered 
(ldtown canoe, which are so-very lightly built, that would 
not do this. If our canoe friends and others who use 
canoes would only try this experiment, and when it was 
proven to them, explain it to their friends; and also if 
those pepole who rent small boats would explain it to 
those who hire boats from them, I think a few lives 
might be saved. Never have I heard of a person being 
drowned from a canoe where they have attempted to fol- 
low any such suggestion as the above, and on many occa- 
.ions a fatal result has come from attempting to reach 
the shore by leaving the boat and swimming. 

Ropert J. WILKIN, 
President Board lof Gov Governors A, C. A 


CANOEING NEWS WS NOTES. 


Canoe Cus oF Paris.—The Canoe Club of Paris is 
crganizing an original competition to last from June 15 
1o September 15, for canoes holding two persons. They 
must make a month’s cruise in any part of the world. 
A prize is given for the most interesting cruise, the 
record of which is to be kept in a log-book.—New York 
Herald. 


Gifle Gange and Gallery, 


Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—Union Hill Schuetzen Park, N. J.—National Schuet- 
zenbund Festival. 

June 26.—Zeltner’s Morrisania Park.—German-American Shooting 
Society’s shoot. 














Cinctonati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at 
lour-Mile House, Reading Road, May 22. Conditions: 200yds., 
offhand, at the 25-ring target. 

Roberts was declared champion for the day with the good 
record of 224. He also received his record to-day, his former 
Leing 223. 

A gusty 8 to 6 o’clock wind prevailed throughout the day. 
‘estler was high on the honor target, with 69 points. 

Roberts ... Freitag ....... 










llasenzahl Hoffman 
l’ayne . Odell .... 
Bruns . Trounstine 
Gindele UK seoee 
Nestler Drube 
Hlofer ... 





june 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dee Sate Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, 

*june 7-8—Ligonier, I’a., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 1-9.—Sioux City, la.—Soo — Club’s tenth annual amateur 


tournament; added — can, Sec’y. 
Jue $10-—Huatington, W es West Visginis State “Shoot. F. 


June a eiilecncbicanes Pa., Gun Club target shoot. F. H. Eachus, 
Sec’ 


June $10. Pat, Ind., Gun Club eighth annual tournament. Wm. 
Daniel: 
June ih Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club target tournament. I. 
‘a 
jump th hiidaicton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
ierstorff, 
June Tae Wwilles Barre, Pa.—Hanover Park Shooting Associa- 
tion target tournament. L. Klipple, e, Sec’y. 
June a O.—Ohio Trapshooters League target tourna- 
ment. E. Wagoner, Sec 
June is New a Reston, 3. a Ben Club midsummer tournament. 
Dr. C. E. y: 


June 1417. on ar teieee Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 


June 15-16.—Battle Creek, M the 
State Tra Srote L. K. F Sec’y. 
fate 
june 15-17.—Linco! 
tournament. James aes Sec’y. 
Grand American Handicap at corgate. One dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
J —~ eet alpole, Seon Gisane canal tournament of the 
j Gun Club; $60 in prizes. M. H. Grant, Sec’ yr “A 
une Zi-Jul e 
cal d Gun Club; strict] anateees Ge money. J 
Pres., Indianapo 
July 4—Richmond, a East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Ander: Sec’ 
om! the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os 
july 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Kod and Gun Club. 
aa ae Wis.—Wisconsin saneue of Gun Clubs’ State 
July i 24S. Pa Paul, Mian Rod’ and “Gun Club amateur handi- 
: D. Morrison, age y-Mer. 
July’ 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 
Yocum, Sec’y. 
luly et O., Gun Club annual 
—Armada, M 


° 16-16.—. 
_— — Iie Ilieoie State Sportsmen’s Association 
— lis, —The Interstate Association’s fifth 
June 21-24.—Indianapolis, In 
219 Coltart Square, Pittsbur; 
pee Novel Lick Springs, ino. — J vuluemment 
added 
July i —Braacwiek Me., Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The interstate Association’s tournam ant 
Sec’y 
July 6-7. ~dleunel, Til.—Homer and Ogden Gun Clubs’ tournament. 
G. McCrossen, 
“July 4 iat Seottdale, Pa., Red on8 & Gun Club. 
July 20- 


cant Club; $10 added. E. W. Sutton, Sec’y. 

July 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association’ 
tournament, under Ss auspices of the Grand Forks Gun cake 
W. M. Ferguson, Sec’ 


Avg. 912.—West Baden, "Yad. —Indian tournament; $1,000 added 


*Aug. g. 1041.—Bradenville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 


Aug. 10-12.—Bran' Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting 
= Game Poseoctivy ve Association’s . 


A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’ 
Aug. 150.—Buffalo, N. S thew Week Std doit 
Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The = 's tour- 


added ‘all tournament on Labor Day; $2 


no 
“Sept 14-15.—R: 
eee. 27-28.—M: 


Moncey i Oa 
SEES AE 


handicap. ‘ 
ich.—Tournament of the Pesun Michigan 


erstate Association’ 
— weaes De euaplons of the Mat ot Springs Gua Club. EL. 
*Aug. sapere sonia ate BS Rod and Gun Club. ; 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Col. James T. Anthony and Mr. Frank C. Riehl are ill. The 
former in Memphis, Tenn., the latter at his home in Alton, II. 
We sincerely hope that good health has returned to them. 


- 

For the two days of the W. P. T. S., at Brownsville, Pa., May 
25 and 26, Mr, Ed Painter was first with 327 out of 350. Messrs. 
Tryon, Fleming and West were 325, 322 and 316, second, third 
and fourth respectively. 


The Westchester Gun Club defeated the Meadow Springs Gun 
Club, on the grounds of the latter, at Philadelphia, last Satur- 
day, in a twelve-man team race. Each man shot at 25 targets. 
The scores were 194 and 184. 


Rx 


Mr. W. H. Heer, of Concordia, Kan., has sufficiently recovered 
from his severe illness to again resume his position as a shooter. 
He participated in the competition of the Missouri Trap Shooters’ 
League, at St. Louis, last week. 


x 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was high on both days of the Shamokin, 
Pa., Gun Club shoot, on May 25 and 26, with 172 each day out 
of a possible 175, a total of 344 out of 350. Mr. L. J. Squier 
was second, with 339. Mr. Ed Rike was third, with 331. 


z 


Mr. Frank Muldoon, of Freehold, N. J., has challenged Mr. 
T. W.-Morfey, of Dover, N. J., to contest for the New Jersey 
State championship, and the challenge has been accepted. The 
contest is fixed to take place at Lake Denmark, N. J., on 
Thursday, June 9. Each contestant will shoot at 25 live birds. 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, of Kynoch Limited, Birmingham, 
England, departed from New York for his home on Saturday of 
last week. Mr. Chamberlain is a nephew of Sir Joseph Chamber- 
lain. He had been in the United States about a month when 
he departed. His visit in the United States combined both busi- 
ress and pleasure. 

R 


The programme of the Consolidated Gun Club, of Connecticut, 
first tournament, to be held at New Haven, June 9, provides 
fifteen events at 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance 65 cents, $1.22 
and $2.30. Total, 190 targets, $15.33 entrance. Rose system, 5, 
3, 2, 1, will govern. Targets 1% cent. All shooters are invited. 
Mr. D. C. Y. Moore, South Manchester, Conn., is secretary. 
Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 

x: 

The Soo Gun Club has issued the programme of their tenth 
annual tournament, to be held at Sioux City, June 7-9. 
Merchandise and $400 cash are added. Handicaps 16 to 22yds. 
There are twelve events each day, eight at 15, and four at 20 
targets, entrance $1.50 and $2, $10 added to each. On the second 
day, the interstate championship contest, prize, a silver cup, will 
be shot. - There are five prizes for the five high and five low 
guns. The secretary is Mr. W. F. Duncan. 


*- 

The Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club has issued the programme 
of its target tournament to be held on June ll. The pro- 
gramme presents fourteen events, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, en- 
trance 65 cents, 9) cents and $1.10. Totals, 180 targets, $10.80 
entrance. Event 9 is a four-man team shoot, 20 targets per man, 
$3.20 per team. In event 13, the entire purse goes to high man. 
Rose system, 4, 3, 2, 1, will govern the division of moneys. 
Lunch free. Targets 1% cent. For further information apply to 
the secretary, Mr. I. P. Tafft, 10 West Main street, to whqm 
guns and shells may be sent. 

v 


The Fitchburg, Mass., Rifle and Gun Club have issued the pro- 
gramme cf their shoot, to be held on June 17. Eleven events are 
provided, at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets. Shooting begins at 9:45. 
All shooters are invited. No sweepstakes. Five events are dis- 
tance ‘handicaps. Events 9 and 10 are the annual five-man team 
match. Targets 1% cent. Special prizes, a leather dress suit 
case and a leather gun case, to the amateurs making respectively 
first and second averages. Guns and cartridges forwarded to Mr. 
I. O. Converse, care of Fitchburg Hardware Co., will be de- 
livered on grounds free. 


Towa, 


BEeRnarp WATERS. 


W. P. T. S. L. at Brownswille. 


BROWNSVILLE, Pa., May 27.—The third shoot of the Western 
Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League took place on the ground of 
the Brownsville Gun Club at Brownsville, Pa., May 25 and 26. 

The shooters were favored with very fine weather; still the first 
day was quite warm, but it did not interfere in any way with the 
boys enjoying themselves. 

The Pittsburg party was in great luck, being invited by Mr. 
Painter to make the trip in his fast steam yacht, Wauneta. It is 
needless to say that they enjoyed themselves. 

On Wednesday, the first day, forty shooters faced the traps, 
most of them shooting through the programme of 175 targets. 
Shooters were present from Pittsburg, Irvin, McKeesport, Mones- 
sen, Greensburg, Charleroi, Masontown, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 

The trade was represented by Chas. G. Grubb and H. P. Fes- 
senden. 

High guns, first day: Mr. Painter, of Pittsburg, Pa., first, 
breaking 165 out of 175; second, Mr. Tryon, with 162 out of 175; 
third, Mr. Fleming, 161 out of 175, and fourth, Mr. E. J. West, 
160 out of 175. 

High guns second day: Mr. Tryon, first, 163 out of 175; second 
Mr. Painter, with 162 out of 175; third, Mr. L. B. Fleming, 161 
out of 175; fourth, Mr. R. J. West, 156 out of 175. 

High average for two days went to Mr. Painter, with 327 out 
of 350; second, Mr. Tryon, with 325 out of 350; third, Mr. Flem- 
ing, with 322 out of 350, and fourth, Mr. R. J. West, with 316 
out of 350. 

On the second day the regular team race took place, and re- 
sulted as follows: Herron Hill Gun Club, first, with 142 out of 
150; North Side Gun Club, second, with 130 out of 150; Browns- 
ville Gun Club, third, with 129 out of 150; Irwin Gun Club, fourth, 
with 111 out of 150. 
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Fisst Day, May 25. 





Events: 123465678 910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
ter 16 19 15 1713 18 15 201419 165 
Tryon - 15 18 12 20141711 201520 = 162 
Fleming 15 18 14 18 13 18 12 201518 161 
West ... 1417 15 15 14 2914191418 160 
VBBIUUNBWLBALBIS 16 













RD ccnnigthaniaeads dais ad -» 141713 18131818171320 166 
Swearer x3 151814191117 158 
EE, uddbauntnatevcesnrpies 1813161217 149 
WR he Iicudvins casigh tuialavuersads 1912171518 154 
©. Br Gexatiae renee <paitiendescciiceks 1815131519 161 
Crawford 1712181215 3141 

icons tant les wile as annilcns WU 138 
Andrews 5 17 12 19 13 17 11 17 143 
Pontefract 21910161216 917 137 
LOW . 3 17 12 16 13 15 14 18 146 
Johnson 21218141813161315 143 
Henry . 2 15 12 18 13 12 16 10 16 137 
Sargeant 91415 917 91512 16 135 
TR othe Res aan tiitliaeain UMBIBGINITND.. 1B 118 
W SEE x2<gcescucccnnmeaneans 12 13 12 14 12 15 10 15 10 il 124 
North eal edie de dtd aghebieecss 1010 910 91412171214 il7 
RON: 15 6 08 cB ud Gd 6 a stnse 8 11 1012 12 12 1016 11 15 118 
Brown ar <bA sagonns batidaihsasdecche 91WBWLWbWBuUn 119 
CMU sees gpa. cdebenduqate 14 17 11 181219 14... .. .. 105 
COUN 555 5 kos ccdeaewb ven 14 16 12 131419 15.. .. .. 103 
Daily .. 91410151217 715 9.. 108 
Rathmell eco wc ce oo 1633 18 12 14 13 14 99 
Nelson -l1122 61612131216.... 98 
Wolf ... Saeecoe 9 11 14 10 78n $n 98 
Mcore .«.....%. = 1511151017 917 94 
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Daugherty . ibe Ae 81 
Armbrust .. 4 s 13 12 13 12 16 66 
Herbertson 14141113 8.. 60 
Withrow “91184 0....... Se ioe 58 
Lumsden eo 16912 9 3°. :. 56 
UN, Gade non ctvancodenenwekeader t= na 4a xe a 16 
Hough - 16 oh 6d Ge. an 16 
Underwood wT wx es ot ot 16 
isis 6 act GME HOI R nuk onside einer ia tei a 14 
Second Day, May 26. 
Events: 12345678 910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
TRIE sciecacenses - 13 17 15 20 15 19 12 16 15 19 163 
Painter .. 13 19 1318 151915181319 162 
Fleming 14 19 14 17 13 20 15 18 13 18 161 
+ West... 13 16 13 19 142014161417 156 
King .. 1118 1118131815171518 16 
Henry ... - 101713 15141815181317 150 
Pontefract 11 19 12 16 121613171319 148 
Rube - 1216 1317 151715141418 151 
ee - 1419 13 16 141314151217 147 
G Thompson ...... - 13 1513 14131912171315 144 
a ae ee ae - 15161217131711141315 143 
EMG ridvrexaboutsotoet. - 13 16 111613 1512161215 139 
SS DO Gheneusesireiveves - 1117 1516121411151015 136 
ae eee - 13 15 12 1313 1710121416 135 
Rathmell aglaw wets - 7121212151614171514 134 
TRIE ccccccccccass - 12121316 9151515 914 136 
Vo errr -13151112121410141215 12 
IIE chcnccencscesacus - -- 151215111612131015 119 
ie Made cdsanteadavensadaden --» 1414 716 81813151311 129 
SE eo cocetsventxcektxaxucena ds 11... 16101312131116 102 
PE Savacdatndiaevdyansn cot 81513141114 12 e. MS 103 
MEE Ghica id cvauhassieadeneddces 12 151213111410. = 87 
DUET arGeiadtaeheciseactcseséeus 10 13 121310.... 58 
BOSD cccctveceses wae BB 52 
| ree ee ae 13 gs 34. 
Herbertson ......... ‘ a 38 
WUE Lic mccteeedescdacccdere ce "2° 7 10 4ll 34 
MME en badddeinecodes 1313 § 24 
T H Thompson... on 19 
RSOROS . ose cevecences a 15 
1 LAR ont eee 6. sec %a 6 
Team race, Thursday, May 26, events a 6 and 7 7: 

Herron Hill Gun Club. 3rownsville = Club. 
Paieter © os .¢aces 15 19 15—49 Welt: ccnansesnes 20 14—48 
WE cat ecdaanes 13 18 15—46 CW Saceadaccas 1 14 11—37 
Beary ..ccccece 14 18 15—47—142 G Thompson... 13 19 12—44—129 

North Side Gun Club. Irwin Gun Club. 
Fleming ....... 13 20 15—48 DONE. Scecceten 11 14 10—25 
Pontefract ..... 12 16 13—41 Wampler ...... 12 14 10—36 
TSGED . cocncennce 14 13 14—41—130 Low ........... 13 15 12—40—111 

=m FH 





The entry list at third tournament of the season held by, the 
Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League at this place was not 
as large as was expected, and the local club was very much dis- 
appointed. It is thought that a great many shooters didn’t attend 
because we added an extra point to the division of moneys, making 
five moneys in i5, and six in the 20-target events. Perhaps the 
winners didn’t pull down as much as they would with a less num- 
ber of points, but those that were here were here for the gentle- 
manly sport, and not for the coin. Mr. Frank Orr compiled the 
sccres, and acted as cashier to the entire satisfaction of all. 

W. T. Davcuerty. 


Springfield Shootiog Club, 


SPRINGFIEID, Mass.—The annual meeting of the Springfield, 
Mass., Shooting Club was held in H. L. Hawes’ store, on May 
25, at 8 o’clock P. M. The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Harry L. Hawes; Vice-President, 
Edward O.. Bagg; Secretary-Treasurer, C. L. Kites; Executive 
Committee, H. L. Hawes, D. N. Coats, Edward A. Nelson. 

The following were elected ‘to membership in the club: T. H. 
Baldwin, Abraham Snow, E. L. Mott, Emil K. Janser, W. H. 
Snow, E. J. Lyman, Frank Eaton, E. H. Lathrop, E. S. Brad- 
ford, Jr., and W. E. Parsons. Resignation of Arthur C. Merritt 
was accepted. 

It was voted to change the conditions regulating the badge 
contest, which the club is running, so as to have the high gun 
at each shoot wear the badge until the next shoot, rather than 
having the one making the highest scores wear it until his score 
was beaten, or tied. In this way the badge will change from one 
member to another oftener. The final disposition of the badge 
to be, as before—i. e., the one making the highest average during 
the season for the 250 targets shot at in badge contests, has the 
badge for his own personal property. The interest in this badge 
contest is very marked, many competing for it who have not done 
any trapshooting for years. MISFIRE. 





Analostan Gun Club, 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Following are the scores of the last 
shoot, Thursday, May 19, of the Analostan Gun Club, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Events: 1 

Targets: 10 
Craig 
WRG 5 ss sine-cceshe 
Garrison 
Coleman 
MITER sc ddedec ceedse 
C S Wilson .......... 
Utz 
PORE oo cccccccccces 1 
McKelden 
Heintz 
Koons 
Shoemaker .......... 
Aukward ...... en 
Homiller 


i 
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t MADWARAIMACWHO-1ROMOOSOW 
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ee 
+ mOCLNwo 
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we 
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ee 
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Tie 6.8.8 Pe eee Bee ee 


W Brown ..........-- 8 
Beckham . 


argets thr bed ssiteebobscshe dibcab dents tadgats 
: a Mixgs Tiacame Sec’y. 
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Pennsylvania State Tournament. 
(Continued from page 450.) 

Tue fifth day, May 21, was.devoted to live-bird competition. 
There wete two events on the programme. Both were amateur 
events. 

No. 1 was at 15 birds, entrance $10, birds extra; divided 40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent., class shooting. This event was also the three- 
mat, team race for the L. C. Smith trophy. Entrance per team 
$25, not included in the regular entrance Divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. Class shooting. Teams to be composed of bona fide 
members of.any club or association in the State, and residents 
of the county in which the club is located. No man to shoot on 
more than one team. Each member of the winning team will be 
presented with a valuable individual trophy, donated by the State 
Association and the York City Gun Club. 

No. 2 was at 15 birds, entrance $10, birds extra; divided 40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent.; class shooting. This event was also ‘for the 
Williamsport diamond badge trophy, emblematic of the live-bird 
championship of Pennsylvania. Only residents of the State and 
members of the State Association competed for the trophy, but 
all amateurs could shoot for the purse. 

Mr. John Morris, of Philadelphia, won first in No. 1 event, with 
15, the full score made in that event, and his good work 
brought in return a win of $150. 

The scores in their individual 


only 


and team significance in No, 1 











event, follow: 
Morris Woods o + oe222222122222020—12 
Williams SOHE ..ccccece 21222121100011—12 
Geeve © ....08 Battman 10221220221022—12 
Stanley aE. wesces 220022120222222—12 
Stevens .... Oliver ........222222202202022—12 
Sissh ~ i... PEED . cocaceecss Saeeenenreee oe 
Humer DEMOD... coppsepe 120222012220012— 
Lauber Demick ....... Ooneze1 2012290010 
SED pipers saben Pfleiger . - --222001212002100— 9 
RES Daniels ....... 001212100110022— 9 
Wellington Jerome ....... 201022002110210— 9 
Kruger a eee 012100111200110— 9 
Cannon Rike ..........022220002020022— 9 
PG chore adds McSherry... .000202002212202— 8 
Derck Bob White. ...111220000201002— 8 
BRM Gdcccced Deardorff ..... 000010021212012— 8 
MED sovescest 200022000022120— 7 
TNS wscevcced 001110101100000— 6 
Harrison 


Scores for ey _ Smith team trophy, 15 birds: 

Independence Gun Club—Frank 12, Pfleiger 9, Mink 12; total 33. 

York No. 1—Seitz 12, Jackson 12, Greve 14; total 38. 

York No. 2—Lauber 13, Deardorff 8, Miller 11; tetal 32. 

Keystone, Philadelphia—Morris 15, Harrison 12, Felix 12; total 
39 
Willington 13, Oliver 12, Woods 12; total 38. 

In the Williamsport diamond badge event, Messrs. Wellington, 
of Harrisburg, Stroh, of Pittston, and Pyle, of Harrisburg, killed 
15 straight. The scores of No. 2 event follow: 


Harrisburg 











Wellington 2222221222222—15 Stevens ....... 121012210122102—12 
ert ae ae 220222222021120—12 
SUOR “oncsnesé 2—15 Seitz ..........220021110112211—12 
PUES .cictuccdtedl a oe 102111202222: -12 
Jackson aA Datetok .ccctpe 102222200012122—11 
Williams ......2022 Deardorfé .....021211011110102— 
Kruger Storr 020112202121202— 
Demick Lauber .. -020100101211111—10 
Stanley Ramsey . - .020021112022200—10 
Humer Jerome .......220212202010201—10 
Morris ERROR. scteses 100021010122102—-10 
EE ec eers che eRe 022202002002222— 9 
Oliver Battman . « .222201000020022— 9 
 athietewe McSherry ..... 011021002002110— 8 
Mink Bob White ...200212210100200— 8 
Curtis Woods ........ 202120022200000— 8 
Tebb 





Ohio Trap. 
Ctocionati Gun Club, 


~The weather on May 28 was all that could be 
desired, and the attendance was almost a record one. Sixteen 
shooters made straight scores in the Parker prize gun contest, in- 
cluding their handicaps. Harig and Ahlers tied for high gun in 
actual breaks with 89 cach. Then came Randall and Faran with 
84 each. 

Not quite as much practice shooting was done to-day as usual. 
Several matches were shot, in which good scores were made. 
During the afternoon 3,500 targets were trapped, which speaks 
well for the way in which Supt. Gambell keeps things running. 
The club has lost F. Waddell, of the DuPont Powder Co., as he 
has removed to Wilmington, Del. 

The following 





Crxcinnatr, O. 


additional scores were made 
contest of May 21, 
41, Deck (20)40, H. 
(17) 32. 

A 100-target race was shot on May 22, C. O. Le Compte winning 
with 91, Gambell and Williams tied for second on 89, the former 
making a run of 51. The scores: Le Compte 91, Gambell 89, 
Williams 89, Ahlers 87, A. Sunderbruch 81. 

Parker prize gun shoot, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 


in the cash prize 
handicaps of yards in parentheses: Bleh (18) 
Sunderbruch (16) 37, Sampson (16) 36, Rybolt 


Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Total. 
ER TUE > cnaces puitscun tpeeniy eae 18 19 18 17 17 89 100 
ge Pe eee a oe 18 13 14 17 18 80 8=6100 
PATS t's onic oon cer ations cveiestis 13 17 18 17 18 83 100 
OSE | EEO ae ee 16 16 17 16 18 83 100 
i TD -clepiickéne eueheckpunedl 16 18 14 16 18 82 100 
Willie, 25 - B 19 


Pfeiffer, 40 





Captain, 25 17 15 17 16 123 73 100 
Faran, 18 18 17 18 16 15 84 869100 
Bullerdick, 16 18 16 6 6b 79 100 
Roanoke, 40 .»§ 44 DB BB 1 67 100 
RS EN: Sis. écScbaweee a 2s ee 62 100 
NE eee » BR BM YB 65 100 
RL. 2 a> scaunbenscvabeate . 4 wb Wb 16 73 100 
ROOM Go ug kde ondeccdanes -- 14 16 18 16 18 82 100 
Rebeset: MD niccscccse<sscoe .»§ 2BWB EB LB 7 100 

hee Ue. . isn aes wo sees .... 19 18 19 17 16 89 99 
REL, UR. vaxiaes cagbase> > ae ew: 84 99 
Maynard, 18 ............+- 17 14 15 17 18 81 99 
Stemman, 22 ......0¢05 16 18 15 13 17 79 99 
esse: BD wsescsavede 17 12 16 15 18 78 98 
Herman, 30 .........- > BBRBH i 64 94 
POOUUER ED. - cipoecaces ‘ -- 10 14 15 15 10 64 od 
Ph: TRF « ohite fivcues cv ect tgspes 12 15 2 12 13 64 64 


*Did not compete. 

Team match, 100 targets, May 27: 
Gambell 83, Peters 88; total 174. 
Kirby 89, Faran 88; total 177. 
Team match, 25 targets, May 27: 
Gambell 23, Peters, 22; total 46. 
Kirby 21, Faran 21; total 42. 


Rohtrer’s Island Gun Club. 


Dayton, O.—Seventeen shooters took part in the club’s handicap 
medal event on May 25. P. Hanauer, Miller and Lockwood tied 
on scores of 25 or better, and after two shoot-offs the former won. 
The club has had its grounds put in first-class order. The scores: 

Club shoot, 25 targets, handicap extra targets to shoot at: P. 


Hanauer shot at 28, broke 27; C, Miller 29, 26; Lockwood 35, 2%; 








FOREST, AND. STREAM. 





, 24; J. Donohue 34, 23; J. 
C. Ballman 35, 22; G. Rohrer 30, 22; J. Hohm 30, 21; W. McCul- 
lough 35, 19; C. Smyth 29, 19; D. Rogge 35, 19; A. Mohr 29, 17; 
W. Kette 29, 12; Saints 35, 6; J. Ballman 35, 16. 


Morris, 35. Schaerf 30, 22; Brake 29, 22; 


Shoot-off of fie: 
10; Miller 10, 9. 
Shoot-off No. 2: Hanauer shot at 5, broke 5; Lockwood 7, 4 
Bonasa. 


Missouri League of Trapshooters. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 23.—Early in the week, it being Mon- 
day, there was a gathering of trapshooters from Missouri and the 
west at Dupont Park, which is situated where the towers of 
the World’s Fair buildings can be plainly seen, the occasion 
being that of the second tournament of the Missouri League of 
Trapshooters. 

The weather was good and the attendance fair, though not so 
providing there had been more 
as a change had been made from 
33 participants. 


P. Hanauer shot at 10, broke 10; Lockwood 14, 





large as it would have been, 
time for advertising the shoot, 


Butler to this place. In all there were 


The trade was represented by Harold Money, W. H. Heer, 
H. W. Vietmeyer, Chas. Spencer, Tom Norton, Mr. Thoms, 
Hart Bronaugh, Leslie Standish, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Williams, 


and they were a busy lot of gentlemen. 

The best score of the day was made by Harold, Money, his run 
of 99 out of 100 was extra, which 
were of a very trying order as the scores will show. 

The background at this park is bad and the traps face the sun. 
A Leggett trap and a magautrap used and both were 
throwing the targets good and plenty. The high amateur score 
was made by Harlow Spencer, of St. and in doing so he 
missed 30. 

The individual championship was won by young Guy Ward, 
of Walnut Log, Tenn. Both he-and his father did not shoot the 
load that they were used to, and fell as many others did below 
their usual average. 

The Canvasback Camp donations for high averages was won 
by the home boys, and Mermod. The secretary, Dr. 
Clapp, of Moberly, left his pill bag behind and shot the pro- 
gramme through and came off winner of third prize. 


considering the conditions, 


were 


Louis, 
Mermod was next with 32. 


Spencer 


It was decided that the next meeting of this league should be 
held at Butler on June 14 and 15. As this town is situated in 
the southwest part of the State where the shooters are plentiful, 


there should be a good turnout. 











During the afternoon Wm. Clayton, of Kansas City, won the 
Elliott target trophy from O. N. Ford, of Central City, Lowa; 
scores, 81 to 80. The scores: 

Events: 123 465 6 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 at Broke 
Money 8 15 15 190 177 
P C Ward 3 215 170 
TR. . cdeteence 215 149 
G Ward 215 164 
Mermod 215 183 
Perd ©... 190 156 
Clapp ..... 215 1380 
Morrison 215 158 
OT Uae Sete 190 132 
SE son ie'ns 10 14 14 12 215 162 
Brookman ....... 10 81315 215 154 
TT 96s Jevheeusas 13 14 19 14 190 169 
Vietmeyer ....... 8 12 16 ll 215 161 
an + smnekeb ket 13141418 215 179 
H Spencer ...... 213 19 14 215 185 
Mackie 7 215 146 
Thomas 215 167 
Norton 
McDowell ....... 131418 .. 

ChaytOn ...ccccsee oo oe ve 14 re 296 one 
C Gpbmcer ...... 15 12 16 16 23. 190 171 
DARE. occccoccces 09/00 on ms 6 sou ve 
RS eer 10 

EME Sedscesdeste So vs. oeiley 

MCTCET .cccscccce oo ve ve 08 

Jackson ......000 os 22 20 oe 

Cabanne ee se oe 

Winscott ........ 911 1310 

Hickerson . 31317 12 

Holmes ... oa, anu 

Finley 12 

Medlin SebeUe wi'we wb-ed 

BISOM si. cee ccon ce: do pv pe eeres il 14i41i- 


The last event was a two-man team championship, an was won 
by Ford and Brookman, of Iowa, on the shoot off. 


St. Paul Rod and Gun Club, 


Sr. Paut, Minn., May 24.—Inclosed find scores made at our 
regular club shoots, Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning. 

Despite the fact that most of the best shots were at the Min- 
neapolis Gun Club tournament, held at Inter-City Park, we had 
a fair attendance. Figge and Bazille each made 15 
straight. We have taken in forty new members, and our score 
sheets do not look as well now as they will later, after more 
experience. 

Our new park is now completed, and we have no hesitancy in 
saying it is the best in the Northwest. 

Scores of May 21: 
Shot at. Broke. 

100 34 


Messrs. 


Soe @. Boake. 








DATE wccncporscess 
Bokeman : 
> ee 25 
Arthur 23 
Bazille 36 
Charles 48 
Mack? sc.cccsissees 24 
Hildred 64 
McLaren 
Scores of May 22: 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

Novotny ......... 115 88 Rice 45 25 
Costello . - % 39 Bakeman 45 41 
Nielsen ...... ee MO 26 Kelly 30 18 
Schulstad .. 140 v5) Drewry 75 49 
Allgauer ..... -» 115 87 Hall 30 22 
Schmitz oo 41 Flesch ai) R 
Perry .. ess Se 47 Kittson 45 25 
ee 100 91 

Src’y. 


Grand American Handicap Target Tournament. 


Tue manner of shooting all events scheduled for the Grand 
American Handicap target tournament is as follows: 

Five sets of traps will be used, and five different events will 
be commenced at the same time, one respectively ‘at each set of 
traps. The total number of qualified contestants will be divided 
into five sections, as nearly equal in number as possible, and a 
section will be started at the same time at each set of traps. 
After all members of a section have finished competing at their 
set of traps, they will pass on to the next set of traps and com- 
pete there, and so on until they have competed at each of the 
five sets of traps. 

For example: Say that we have 200 entries—40 squads of five 
men each. Divide the 40 squads into five sections and it would 


+ make 8 squads to each section. Squads 1 to 8 would compose 


the first section. Squads 9 to 16 would compose the second sec- 
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tion. Squads 17 to 24 would compose the third section. Squads 
25 to 32 would compose the fourth section, and squads 35 to 40 
would compose the fifth section. These sections simultaneously 
would be started at Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 sets of traps respectively. 
After all squads of a section finished competing at a particular 
set of traps, their entire section would pass on to the next set 
of traps and compete there, and so on until they have completed 
at the entire sets of traps. 

The foregoing arrangement will do away with a squad shooting 
100 targets “off the reel,” right down the line of five sets of 
traps. Yet a true equity will be maintained, as each contestant 
will compete alike in each particular event. 

This arrangement is made possible through there being a rule 
in force at the Grand American Handicap target tournament 
whereby a contestant who takes part in the tournament any day 
must positively make entry for all. events called for by the pro- 
gramme of that day. 

The three handicap events will be conducted in the same man 
ner, as they will be shot in strings of 20 targets at each of the 
five sets of traps, which is practically the same as five different 
events. Tae 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., May 27.—These Hell Gate scores were shot in 
one day, May 24. The weather was warm, with a southwest wind 
to help the birds out. The birds were both fair and slow, de- 
pending on age of birds. John Schlicht, to whom fell the honors 
of the day, had about as fast a lot as fell to any shooter of the 
club, and he killed them all clean. Hughes, a Class C man, shot 
in good form. Mr, Belden was unfortunate in dropping them 
over the line. The same with Wilson and Lange. Mr. Meckel 
was taken ill, and the last three birds on his score of June shoot 
were shut ky his friend, a visitor, Mr. Sanders, of the Jeannette 
Gen Club, by courtesy of the Hell Gate Gun Club. Mr. 
Schneider was trap-puller; Mr. Johnny Jones, scorer; Mr. L. Tl. 
Schertemeier was referee: 

Ten live birds per man, club handicap rise, and point pondiene: 

May Shoot. 









C Van Valkenburg, 28 













Dr Davis, 3%....... 8 
Schorty, 30....0cccc00- s 
J A Belden, 28....... 7 
N G Wilson, 28...... 121— 8 
F ‘Trostel, 28......... 1021010111— 7 
J Schlicht, 28........ 1211211112—10 
a) EAE. Miccumensnone 0210212201— 7 
E Forster, 30......... 0102120201— 6 
OOS BS coat eR To102622>1_— 7  0201122000— 5 
J Shappert, 26 .-1200000211— 5 =: 0011102010— 5 

Kreeb, 5 .-0120121011—- 7 1021101011— 7 
DP SES Gn Aa Ged ive ccesecses chekiess 1121020201— 7 20112111*1— 8 
P Woelfel, 28...... 5  1111022221— 9 
DEE, CEs Shs s Ve ewcceses cocvdviend o12t2 211002— 7 2011111220— 8 
ON RP ree ree 210*001222— G6  2110100211— 7 
I, WRN, BB. cnccccccccsccccats 1211002221— 8  0211110100— 6 
a * EG, UTS 00 00 cuinnnnennlag 1211102111— 9  0012201110— 6 
PRN “EL Counc cccetuas see cout eee *100100011I— 4_——-0110101200— 5 
eS SS ere ee 1221111222—10 22022011*1— 7 

Side match, 3 birds, then miss-and-out; won by Wellbrock: 
Wellbrock, 28.........00. 122 @12 Schlicht, 28............. 111 0220 


Minneapolis Tournament. 
Tue tournament of the Minneapolis Gun Club was well at- 


tended. The shoot was held on May 19, 20 and 21. The scores 


of the three days of those who shot the entire programme were 
as follows: 











May 20. May2i. Shotat. Broke. 

185 192 600 561 

188 185 600 554 

187 178 600 549 

182 176 600 546 

174 189 600 544 

175 187 600 541 

187 175 600 539 

174 173 600 536 

174 183 600 534 

178 173 600 532 

176 168 600 530 

168 173 600 528 

183 156 600 628 

3 171 176 600 526 

E H Moulton, Jr..... 174 178 174 600 626 
Hi A Crosby:. 170 176 600 524 
Ss Johnston. § 180 161 600 520 
> CC BenOstecas owes 185 175 160 600 520 
\ W Nelson 166 173 600 520 
ya Dives ics. 0s 5s 174 165 600 519 
EaEEE Rec cconcsces 183 163 600 618 
De. W. F. Lyon 180 169 600 514 
C L Quinlan 161 172 600 614 
O J Davidson 171 165 600 512 
F H Sprague 170 166 600 511 
CR ilkinson. 168 167 600 508 
F L Norton 169 170 600 504 
J W Devery 150 168 600 504 
A E Mayer........0.. 163 169 600 503 
ST iiiesecvcesessees 169 173 600 502 
L Slimmer 163 171 600 602 

F C Schwartz 173 157 600 501 
Fridette..... Cvees 179 158 600 500 

. R Fulton,.......... 156 165 600 490 
M Morris........... 166 162 600 489 
L F Kennedy. 159 156 600 485 
C A Haltecccsccccesse 156 154 600 480 
Mrs S S Johnston... .167 161 147 600 475 





Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 28.—The appended scores were made to-day 
on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the first series. Dr. 
Meek won Class A trophy on 23, Thomas and Marshall tied for 
Class B also on 23, while Hathaway captured Class C on 21. 

In the cup shoot, which followed, Dr. Meek and Johnson tied 
for cup in Class A on 21, Marshall won Class B on 23. No Class 
C shvoters. 

The day was a fine one for trapshooting, and thirty-one shooters 
took advantage of it for an afternoon’s sport at the traps. Every- 
body got all m shooting they wanted, and all went home happy. 





Events: 234667 Events: 123 46.67 
Targets: 5 % 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 25 26 10 10 10 10 10 
Dr Meek.... 2321 9 9 7 9 8 Burke ....... mS 6:7 -7*,%.. 
Pollard ..... 219 8 8 9 9 9 Wakeman ....18.. 78 7.... 
Johnson .1821 810 56 7 7 Gould ...... -2015.. 8648 
thomas .... 2319 8 910 7 7 McDonald .. 2116.... 8 910 
Stone ....... 2122 8 6 9 7 9 McKennon ..1721.... 6.... 
Cook .......1916.. 3 3.... Hathaway ‘ 410 
Dr Shaw..... 1619 9 8 8.... Wilson 19 bate 
Birkland, Sr. 1618 8 7 7.... Marsha 9.. 
Mueller ..... 3.. 2.2 0 2.. Kissack . 8 7 
A McGowan. 1417 6 8 6 6.. Kirshaw ee 
Eaton ....... 201910 9 9 8 6 Bergmair . 6 4 
1616 3 6 8.... Snyder ; i 
onges EY $3 ; *% stondoct -- 14 2 ab Coin 
paras t.. mussel ...... Satie oe Te 06 
Kehl at, 3. F 79 46...3 Geotter ..... 1916... .... 9. 
No. 1 was trophy event. 
No, 2 was cup shoot, 15 targets and 5 pairs. 
Dr. Maex, Sec’y, 
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- ere “Repast yr S italia 


PREPARED DELICACIES, 
WHOLESOME FOOD 


The Best Procurable 
The Best Money Can Buy 











= 
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A first-class Hot Dinner 


under all and IS A 


MATCH. 


Compact, Portable, Delicious, and with the aid of a 
match ready for use anywhere at a minute’s notice. 





every condition. 


Prepared Soups, Meats, Vegetables, Puddings. A stove 
including fuel, attached to each can, without increasing bulk 
or weight. 





HILE the business in conserved foods of all descriptions has grown to enormous proportions in America 
Ud as well as Europe, and millions of people are more or less dependent upon them, it has been necessary 
heretofore to either use a kitchen outfit for heating or cooking canned foods, or confine oneself to such 

as can be eaten cold. 

We now offer an entirely new and full line of the very choicest and very best quality of preserved foods, such as 
soups, joints, vegetables and prepared mixed dishes in a patented form, which provides the necessary fuel and cooking 
arrangements without appreciably adding to the bulk and weight of the can containing the food. This arrangement 
will especially appeal to Sportsmen, Campers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Military, Tourists and all who have 
occasion to be away from home, or outside of reach of a well supplied table. Most shooters when starting out for 
a days tramp after big game or birds provide themselves with a bite of some kind. Luncheon carried in the pocket 


or otherwise is generally bulky and of a kind which cannot be compared with a well prepared, square hot meal. 
Our foods furnish the latter in most compact form. 


Alli You Need is a Match 


to serve a hot meal of Delmonico quality in a few minutes, no matter where you are. 
We draw especial attention to the high quality of our Soaks which should not be confounded with the many 
preserved canned goods, excellent in their’ way, which are on the market. Our foods are prepared by some of the 


greatest culinary artists of the old world, and the following testimonial from the chief Larderer of His Imperial 
Highness Emperor William, of Germany, speaks for itself: 


Cestimonial. “The canned foods with cooking apparatus attached have been used yesterday by Emperor William and gentlemen from 
———__ “he surrounding country during thew trip to the mountains, and all goods have proved most excellent in every respect. 





whe 


= 
Although the wind was blowing very strongly on the snow covered mountains, the cooking “apparatus worked so well that the meals could be € 
eaten within a few minutes time.’ rf 
PRICE LIST. 
3 We offer the following: ENTREES. Chico WIRE SMG oc onc cd ase cb ie YW can $0.85 
4% can a portion for rt person Boiled Beef, hb . “ Oe ae adelcagavwwnesennnd mS ES 
et ae “ “ sons oiled Beef, with beans...............- 4 can $0.40 
”a “ss oii a . ee ; rt a oo, ; Gonlaalt.... ...6.65 a dko Diane ou esate | Gabon , ee .60 
SRY. 8) nat al eis A ee Se le Sindee wate g 65 OR ye EN cde % “ 1.00 
Boiled Mutton, with cabbage........... he -40 a ee i, a - a 
SOUPS. : en ee A ipiitorecteseentnse 8 
Pea Soup, with salt beef.............. 4% can $0.40 Boiled Beef, with broth and potatoes...4%  * 4o si al lane A ean *y ee 
os Ceasecses 2 
“6 oe ee eee a “% .65 “6 ‘ see 60 oe ae ead eo ate a0 2 35 
" Poh Speen ten wltrin' aie aie. S hia I 1.10 war 1,00 


Oxtail Soup ee 55 


“ec 


WN I ic aivs-o sos were ngs ctes ener 


Chicken Soup, with boulettes , 


se “6 


I. “ 1.40 


Every can has a stove attached which contains condensed fuel enough to bring the contents to a boiling point. 
A square and delicious meal can be carried ready for use in any coat pocket. ALL YoU NEED Is A Marcu. 
Ask your dealers to order for you, or we will send goods by express to any address upon receipt of amount. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


Sole Agents for United States. 318 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


AN ANGLER'S PARADISE 


THE FRENCH RIVER Xe XZ 4 LAKE NIPISSING DISTRICT 


[JUNE 4, 1904. 












(227 Miles North of Toronto) 


“HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO.” 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 








AN IDEAL SPOT FOR THE GAMEY BLACK BASS. 


Fishing in this District without a Peer. 


MASKINONGE FROM 15 TO 30 POUNDS. 
PICKEREL UP TO 15 POUNDS. 
BLACK BASS (“THE KING OF FIGHTERS”) UP TO 6 POUNDS. 











Every day you are assured Good Sport. During the Hunting Season (November ist to 15th), Large Game, 
including Deer and Moose, abound. 





= 
= 


Write to-day for a handsome illustrated descriptive publication of this magnificent region, sent free on 
application to 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ana d a. 
3 G. T. BELL, Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, Canada. 
AMAA 
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Missouri State Tournament. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Starting in Monday morning, May 23, and run- 
ning through the week until Friday night, the Missouri State Fish 
and Game Protective Association was in session at Dupont Shoot- 
ing Park under the St. Louis Shooting Association auspices. 
Heavy rain fell Sunday night, and more was promised by the 
weather man; yet, with the exception of some strong quartering 
wind and cloudy weather, the week’s sport was not interfered with 
by rain. 

The attendance, while fair, was not as large as anticipated, when 
it is considered that the world’s greatest fair is in progress, and 
that excursions are on. There were present shooters from many 
of the States both from far and from near, and though but few 
shot the entire programme through, there averaged some 50 who 
took part each day. 

Dupont Park, while well fitted up on this occasion with ample 
tents for sleeping and eating quarters, having a Legget and a 
magautrap, and a permanent club house, as it has been used many 
years for shooting purposes, still it never had a reputation for 
being a fast ground or a place where good scores could be made. 
The background is poor, having a hill and trees. Then on this 
occasion the management, it would seem, set about the carrying 
out of a plan whereby the scores would be as low as possible, or 
at least give the best shots a chance to win most everything in 
sight, as the targets were thrown extremely hard and high. This 
caused some good mer to fail to get within hailing distance of the 
cashier, save at the time the entrance was made, and so they were 
compelled to find amusement and recreation elsewhere. 

The first day was taken up with live birds, there being two 
races, namely, the State five-man team race, four men shooting at 
15 birds each, and the individual championship, which was a com- 
bination affair, including an individual championship open to all 
residents west of the Mississippi River, each 25 birds. 

The team race brought out that what few live-bird teams yet 
remain in the State are very cven in their relative shooting 
strength, as only one bird decided the positions of the winners in 
a total of 60 shot at. 

The Students, of St. Louis, were the leaders, and if Kenyon, 
the boss of the camp, had not failen down, there would have been 
a different story to record, as the other three lost but one between 
them. Butler and Kansas City tied on third place. The old 
Kansas City team came last, and it was not the oldest man on the 
team who made the lowest score. This man, Smith, that not 
unfamiliar name, has long since become famous as the only man 
in this country who has never missed a meeting of the organiza- 
tion since it started. Frank is well known to most of the shoot- 
ers, especially those who have ever been west, and they will all 
be pleased to learn that he can still travel, and as his scores will 
show, can shoot. May he live to shoot at a score more of the old 
Missouri State shoots. 

In the individual race, only Chas. Spencer was the lucky man, 
and he captured the Interstate trophy, while Harlow Spencer was 
the winner of the State trophy after shooting out Mermod and 
Kindly. In this event it was unfortunate that the shoot was not 
finished the first day, as in shooting at three birds the next 
morning, Mermod and Heer lost out by getting lively birds. As it 
turned out, it. was an injustive to permit Spencer to shoot out 
ahead of his turn, as he finished the night before, when the birds 
were not nearly so lively as those used in the morning. The 
scores: 

State Association team medal, teams of four men from one club: 


The Students, St. Louis. Wash’t’n Park, Kansas City. 
Malay ‘0s . 1222%*222121222—13 Clayton . ..222021212212122—14 
Mermod * Poop91999191929 AB Campbell . 









Cabani *"322102220121222—13 Leavel 
H Spencer 2221229291 22222-15—56 Holmes. 
Le back Camp, St. Louis. 
J. ONiel... mi2i2—14 = Crai 
C Spencer .222222222222222—15 Scudder 
Chase .....121222112122222—15 ohnson .. 9 
Kenyon ...120202112010222—11—55 ‘Bond ..... 2 22—15—52 
Butler Gun Club. Kansas City Gun Club. 
Clapp sa” aatdgsau.oai2—t2 rat ore 022122221—: - 
orrison .212102220110212— ickie 012220210222— 
Howe os . -221221022121212—14 Smith .....221210221102222—13 
Patterson .221221210121222—14—54 Elliott ....102102210121012—11—50 
First Day. 


State and Interstate live-bird trophy, 25 birds, entrance $12.50: 








MANUFACTURED 


ES CARTRIDG 


_LOWELL, MASS. 
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Findlay ..ccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccs ce scambeebaaselallerasel acne —O4 
Dr Brown 00111220w 

Roberts - -2212212221222220000110002—18 
DD. ssrdcsianeudiesenciniadsaesndeiiamenk 11100201w 

ED Vevdoddaxbéstgeatiees c¥eescccenehouch 2021202102212222122122122—22 
Mi MEER cos TicehadeVeridcosionsasscacueche 120220022106 

Sinn nFk da totstvageuhveceenarestasessnouh 102012120112: 

NE Seve xadkan se eecseducveustiseqponeue 


Second Day. 


The target programme was started first, and as it was short, 
including only 140 shots, it was finished before the live-bird event 
was started. The scores presented herewith will show that every- 
bcdy was not in the best of form, but, be that as it may, it was 
the hardest kind of work to make anything like a decent score. 
The best of the lot was Mercer, of Shreveport, La., and Lewis, 
of Herrington, Kans., as they tied on 126. Brady, of Memphis, 
Thomas, of Pleasant Hill, Mo., and Powers, of Decatur, were sec- 
ond, with 125; then Charles Spencer, Alex. Mermod and Harlow 
Spencer, the three St. Louis cracks, were only one behind. Heer, 
by breaking the last 20 straight, came next, which brings forward 
the old saying of a poor beginning, etc., as in the start off he 
actually only broke 9 out of his first event. But as to the others, 
there were some of the best shots in the country falling out of 












the money almost constantly. The scores: 

Events: 123 45 67 8 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 20 20 at. Broke 
I nla itetinnd anwenaeoes 11 12 16 14 14 19 17 18 140 121 
Be NL. Sicsutcocdcvecustes 1414191311181718 140 124 
SM atank ddeacasétuccnunacy 6 14 13 12 11 16 13 17 140 102 
BN dixdalehindebiadidvodiine duoees 11 11 18 11 10 16 11:15 140 103 
ON a eee 13 12 17 13 13 18 19 19 140 124 
SEE aducumnchdeCeqsebdcogdeets 12 14 19 15 13 19 15 14 140 121 
I Bloc tdencquecdasteneds 1511171414191516 140 121 
ED auacadu dna tendsenasOnvete 914181314181720 140 123 
ME ancdce .. 10111713 7201417 140 109 
McDowell -- 913141414181620 140 118 
Powers - 1514171413181717 140 1235 
DOME, ccces : 131512 9131317 140 100 
GEE Gn ccadvenescddncduccceccae 812161214161515 140 108 
ME  dida cee cen secudéabecteceens 7121414 9111317 140 97 
ION cose quegeduatcccvouce 1214191313181619 140 124 
SEL ccvésevcetdndionesvandee 121415131214. : 100 80 
PEE) ‘aadvecevecsateuante .. 111318 5 121718 .. 120 94 
WE” dcasecccesecesosuste -- 8111013 515.... 100 62 
Ere -- 913 1113 10 15 13 16 140 99 
REE Setesuncedeteede -» 1110151512171417 140° iil 
BREET seecwodcisocs --» 8 8171311 15 13 14 140 99 
 dxcanenacune --- 913201811161617 140 115 
ee --. 101415 1210191314 140 107 
Miss King ..... -- 11 91311101712 7 140 90 
Baggerman . caves on: be ae ee oan ae 
PE eo theccnaet satedcdcweses iil 6..: . se ons 
Midlin ....... --- 1013 14 9 10 15 12 > s 120 83 
a .-- 91014 15 13 18 15 14 140 108 
eet tyre --- 131019 1513191818 140 125 
BE a veveoue --- 1415181315171717 140 126 
Mackie ...... --- 10101211 9141013 140 89 
Thomas ..... --- 1214171414181917 140 125 
EL. wiacuddparecetsvesesovene 1112181410181215 140 110 
P C Ward --» 1215 171412171615 140 118 
G Ward .1112171010181419 140 i111 
Gilbert - 8111013 9181516 140 99 
DE Ricauhevsesduevoctibvenses 1213191311171717 140 119 
PL. encoun venndedecedued 1313151111131818 140 112 
IR ina chcatawneptscectaves 1413 1814 8161717 140 116 
DERE ancoscinccoscvcevescceses 14 14 14 13:10 19 18 15 140 117 
Vietmeyer 121713 9111714 140 104 
DEE -wenidocasdsGneesaveseesa 13191314161918 140 126 
Resch 1214 7 8131317 140 126 
Zehn 7 15 12 11 15 11 15 140 96 
BOGOR “ceccccccsesescccesccveses 91511 8151317 140 100 
CIEE odkneisesccccvceseesene 66 oo se 10 812 911 a4 eee 
CH resiewerervedecvcsveccssacs..a0.09 09 15 12 19 12 18 
CRS cccccachebotbevetuscestss 09 t6 rating ax 17 10 16 
WN Poe es ee eae eect TCD Ge we 08 7 410 410 
P BamerMan ...cccccccccccccce os oo 00 06 os 13 1414 
QUEER vo vvecsccccccccccconcs af oo capes ag Be ll 15 


The pigeon wing trophy is designed to take the place * the 
old cast iron medal. This new trophy is a handsome bronze 
medal, suitably engraved, of a new shape and design. The specific 
conditions governing the inaugural handicap are as follows: 25 
live birds, $25 entrance, including the birds; 
The contestant is free to use anything he may desire in the shape 
of a 12-gauge gun, and any powder or ammunition he may see 
fit, so long as he conforms to the Interstate Association rules. 

The winner shall be subject of challenge, issued through any 
of the sporting papers in the United States, or the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, or St. Louis Republic, the holder to name the 
place and date of shoot; the date to be within thirty days of the 
publication of challenge; the holder to give the challenger not 
less than ten days’ notice, and deliver the trophy, in good con- 
dition, at such place of contest. The number of birds shall be 
not less than 50, nor more than 100 birds, as must be mutually 
agreed upon by the two, the loser to pay for the birds. 

On the front surface of this trophy there are eight spaces for 
as many different names, which are to be engraved, the fac 
simile of the shooter’s signature, giving the date and place of 
match. When these eight spaces are filled with as many different 
names, the shoot for the final contest will take place at St. 
Louis at 50 live birds, with an optional sweep. 


open to the world. * 


ai 
| AGENCIES, K, v\ 


497-503 Pearl St.. and 3 543 Park St., New\York. 
114-116 Market et St., San Francisco. Cal 


There were twenty-three entries, the birds were good for the 
time of year, and, assisted by the wind, were strong enough to 
keep all guessing from start to finish. As is almost invariably 
the rule, the unexpected happened, this time it fell to the lot of 
Ducky Holmes to win, and he was warmly congratulated by all, 
escpecially by Alex. Mermod, who challenged him for the medal 
before he got away from the score. Mermod, Powers and Ellett, 
of Keithsburg, Ill., had only one bad half hour. There were six 
good shooters in the 20-hole. The scores: 

Pigeon wing trophy, 25 live birds, handicaps 27 to 33yds.: 
























RON SO as cocxcaudescccéneratacedhs 2222222222222222022002200—20 
EF NOG Wi sents icv nceseceedcddeuads 22222222202222221—23 
MINE 4 eo sSviccscenfiean ddncddeased .22202222—24 
ES NONE, Os cand anudedutuestwnsaxad eee oe 
DP OP icdine peace tvnwauacuccnascces 221 2222221221022—23 
MONE Wiens So cncccddsdctssccveeiedce: 111 i ooalentsantozene at 
Robinson, 30 Mdusdvadeddss ucusagaveiwace 2021202222002222111122122—21 
cs 2222922202992) 21 
Wic 201222002222000w 

¢ lark, 220222022021211111—?1 
Pag : 2212222112112212222—23 
Clayton BL ne cceeeeeeeeeceeceeceeeeeceeees O12 21121211121111121221022—23 
F owers, 33 221222 22112122201111111—2 04 
DG RMR gos cos vavececsccanocssc: 02120111121 111000111w 

G Ward, 38... vs ++ +++ -O1210122121222910120w 
Thomas, 30 . 2220102110221020222—19 


FRO BS se sccce 
Barto, 31 .... 
Chase, 30 

Jackson, 2 
Helmes, 30 


99 


11211012222121120112—23 
222222222. 22 
—_ —23 


8: 


eit 


l2w 
94291 21122212911 292991 995 


UO tte daccusccanidaewsesccance 11221022202202212222202 — 20 
WE UT decaccdccceusvadeassbacsasiaetenen 21117111211110121 1222122—24 

Elliott live-bird trophy, challenge, 50 live birds, Powers, heniers 
Powers 







21201121210112222 
Clayton 1 ao 3 
2021 0222291 112012202211—21 44 

Shot under Elliott handicap, both start at 30yds. Powers 5 at 
30, 15 at 31, 5 at 32, 25 at 33. Clayton 5 at 30, 5 at 31, 5 at 32, last 
25 at 33. Powers retains the trophy. 


Third Day. 


The third day found some new faces, while some had dropped 
out and gone home willing to admit that conditions were against 
them. There were 150 targets, and the surroundings remained 
about the same, as Powers was high with 139, Heer second with 
137 and Spencer third with 136, Money was close up with 135. A 
feature was the merchandise that was donated by various manu- 
facturers. In these Barto, the Chicago shot, won a Stevens single 
barrel target shot gun; Clay, a Rawlins shell box; Coe, a Marble 
cleaning rod. The Parker shotgun was won by Clay, of East St. 
















Louis; Ford, the Mexican serape; Brookman, cigars, and Miss 
King, a Marble cleaning rod; Powers, the Marlin take-down 
shotgun; Flynn a $10 hat. The scores: 

Events: 4232-34697 8 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 20 20 20 25 Broke. 
WUD  sask i snlscenapedaolieds dec aueen --- 1315 141916 15 2022 896135 
BE BORG sccvevcesucsdeueece -- 141314141613 19 20 1283 
BEGUN Sancdocvaduskcassedege 15 12 10 14 19 17 15 20 2 
FiyMtt 2.0022 .cescesvocsececee 13 1313 1717191720 36129 
Clark ...cccccscscccccesees 8101015121815 21 109 
OU nad coon ceddiaceescns - 1212101814151713 6 
DER ho cacnesssuase - 1112131715 111620 155 
McDowell .......... - 101415 18181815 24 132 
pe ae - 1315131714141618 120 
Heer .. - 15 1414 20161618 24 137 
ce acs --- 10 13 12 14 14 16 16 18 113 
Brady -HUWNUBbA 10 
CREE 5 osc sak nec ccuseaes cea 1113 131714171719 121 
GC Wand ..ccccccccnecencccasacanasscess 11101517121919 21 124 
IE, dn kcaninauandnédeusnctmuanuad 9131016171711 21 114 
BOWED 20 S850 er wiateaeededeceseesee 13 15 13 18 18 2018 24 139 
PUN... wits caahienéas cnn cap esinetiakins 12 13 10 18 14 14 13 21 115 
Ce SOG. nad. oe conse sepecccceedes 15 15 141816171625 136 
eB lnediin yo cadgecgdenessedeced 1012 71412 2014 21 110 
TOY S56 Bs «dee scidivesdbcgetudesdsc 1411 151819171518 127 
FUQUUNN 5 Oe 0 eT aicccstdtsccdentadadead 1211121213171516 108 
Rn sis aa ceceunaakesqsadkatess «++ 131213 1616181621 12 
JR edie oo cecdbabdecesdassdaleccs 1413 121615131521 119 
MEMeF 2. ccccccdecceceverssceevccccesece 1113131513171714 113 
Tripp ...-cccccrecevevesscecsseccsevece i 8181 = 16 19 = 
Vietmeyer . I ad om ae 
NG: | nicidiedsndthharedtdes ewamnvege 9 12 13 13 |. 13 19 aaa 
GP sa idecovcadkcasubgitwessentotade 13 1413 1916171820 130 
WE TEN va cccicrecuwscéséccdcontnneees (Cts a aa 
RE oat tadocacscctaladdurnctae - 1012 91317151618 110 
WRIT cccccccccccccccceeedarenuien e anes dn ts 90 <¢ 
WE GORE ee ccdcdedcccuckusieccsasaed Wr Gy Oe ta MP ke ca os 
NE a Se ee 7 © idee de ee 
Selzer .... 2 810131315 16 15 
O’Niel . - «- 1218 14 15 1019 
Pattison . -131414. 
TGS, o.cce ae tere - 10 17 19 i4 16 i9 
CRORE. oo ba hss 8645.48) Hddedetoeaceuy oeisik s 17 15 16 20. 
EE sb cnecnpedcedassBowedpasanctasa 34_ 46 
NE - 6 e DERNMEta es a grcGadacsdtaieemrdetes dh, ee: 6 
DME at scdudatinadiesdé<tdnedithiadhaddered os) Sqive 17 if 18 17 


Fourth Day. 
This day was on the dark, windy day order, and brought out 
that Billy Heer and Harold money are hard shooters under hard 
conditions, as they made 129 and 128. Cummings, the Bunker 














roenqypenagres 
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Hill man, furnished a little spice of life for-his first and only 
day by getting 126, Spencer and Powers each having 124. The 
World’s Fair weather did not fully agree with most of the others. 
It is to be noted how poorly some-of the members of local clubs 
shoot who invariably shoot well when on their own ground. It is 
a fact that all the other grounds about the city have better back- 
ground than that ‘used by this shooting association. The scores: 












Events: 12346678 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 16 20 20 20: ~Broke. 
ROME Toi cs ybiidde cathe saecd sdccdeer 11 14 2013 1416 2020 128 
CE a WUWWMBU31 14 
RECTED oss .08 oboe conc pocannenpeesccns 1212 201315181617 123 
O’Niel 71416512 9161717 107 
131019 1414171917 12 
1414171315181819 128 
1110151210181618 110 
Ei thaearbebsicsnsvh Weeds varahs< abun ns <0 pp loc me D.* ‘cen 
14131612211141517 2 
12 15 201314181819. 129 
71112 612181517 98 
911161414181814 li4 
1213141213111715 107 
11 1417 1413121818 . 117 
3 r 1212171012141216 106 
CI ca ch nc ceUinsavetetcetetcevokn 13 14171514161819 126 
DE Selgin ois si abavinsn adh en ss wate MNU17412161216 10 
COREE Mints ch co veverdeabtices scabebe 8 11 14 10 14 17 13 12 99 
ES ee ee 1115191213 201816 124 
eg SE RE eee 1315161113 201719 124 
ee RE ee eee 1312161115161415 i112 
SES FES bo kb cucu chebivwecebnc tgeces 81116 41114 8.. wee 
TENT, tp Aaisink> » vib ctgupsebes Baas nel cap ae 1314181114191215 116 
Wl? 96 97 
3M T T:.. .. sist 
18 10 14 16 18 14 117 
17 13 14 15 14 16 113 
i oe © wbh deg s so 
GG eoliihes socnnetbetbsccegienmaskhe 121411 811191315 103 
ackson 15181510161215 114 
SOU Sialeene snd benweesbensipie ;, & Pee oie 
Manning 4171214151314 1li2 
WIG sci cccsnsbons chbcapspaeeee 13131310181812 109 
Shoenberg Te OW 6 -tb ah ee 0% nih 
Coe aici ss ca cietescennsseteccewene 12181213131616 112 
BE cntachpsoteshéukoNusseern 15 171213182013 125 
SORES! weecotcrtovcecus 11141214141515 108 
RD Fc cier sontwotinnke dl hnan seem wo ase 
GOR Sincede> puukenavcgrsbhoas — -06LR.. 
SUMGED (duke obseasvepebabkeerey 10161211 .. 
P Baggerman -- 1116 15 14 


” 
3 
8 
nn 
an 


W Baggerman sé >a we oe 
DOUGEE cic istel> puredenecdnntanesnceuns ed Ui ee. ones 10 14 13 


The Mermod-Jaccard cup, representing the amateur champion- 
ship at live birds, was a handicap event from 26 to 3lyds., at 25 
live birds. Entrance $15, including birds. Division of money, 
high guns; Interstate Association rules to govern contest. Any 
amateur in good standing is eligible to compete. The holder shall 
be subject to challenge, issued through the Forest anp Stream, 
the Sportsman, American Field, or the Sportsmen’s Review, 
who will immediately notify the holder. The holder to name the 
place and date of the shoot, the date to be within thirty days of 
the publication of challenge, the holder to give the challenger 
not less than ten days’ notice and deliver the trophy in good con- 
dition at such place of contest. The holder to name the number 
of birds, which shall not be less than 25 nor more than 50 birds. 
Loser to pay for birds. The cup will be open to challenge contests 
till the next State shoot, then all who have won it, either in open 
or challenge contest, including 1905 State shoot, will compete for 
absolute possession. 

This was won by Tom Hall, the good shooter from Spring- 
field, Ill. The handicaps were not well placed, as with the 31 
limit many of the others should have been at the 28 instead of 30. 
scores: 





BE TOON icant oans os ccnssoncncsasten 1220221220222121201221222—22 
DOG, “UE cn dacicbdde nensverssetnannstel 2022222200w 

SURE Ge db shaates sebikweesresensctenthnee 21222221 

Paste, BO cisvecceass vecccnvenss « « « 2212222222212220221022012—22 
Piney Bl ea es ee hverssedeswsée 22222020211120w 

Com, FE. x ciscadeiasteesvéncss 0222222020 w 

ee ee 1221222111121210220200 w 


atadias ba cee * .1212111221110110210w 


P Ward, 28 


G Ward, 2B ........0cccccevecess -22020111122102 w 
i 2222202202211 
























ee aaa i 10212—21 
—_— i ee .22121201112221020w 

GE, MP eatccew opscvecp scot owes .2002101101221212222101100—18 
oo 2 eer ere: -2212212222222122222202222—24 
PETE oi. 5 sccbiscascvcecsesbeawesbenhe 2222222022222221221111122—24 
WH RE OU os oo se icnn cece cn sscccvncvonccts 0201201112111211011221010—19 
A Pe Oe 0010221010201112002202212—16 
Deterline, 28 « « « «2221211212222221011201111—23 
Chase, 30 . . . -2120212221022221201222022—21 
MEE UE Gb cnt> vacctbs scabs tsensst - 222120111111122112121 121224 
Robson, BW ....c..ccccccedccsevess . -2222222222220221221121021—23 
Kenyon: 20 ..0..0.ccccsccccccnscesecess .2211122012202222111112212—23 
DED MS os ls bbs ocuraksoasawh . -220021122222102w 

GN TU ox wavso dees onscpotecvssssksenen 12222111122102010102101112—20 
Barto, 30 . eee eee + + 02002222221212212222202112—21 
McDowell, 2B.......c.ccccccccccccevecvwes 02221112121112121220121 121—23 


Fifth Day. 


This wound up the State programme, as there were only 
nineteen men shooting targets. Powers and Chas. Spencer were at 
their best. Heer had the hard-luck story, as running short of tar- 
get loads, he shot regular 3%dr. pigeon loads, and in the first 
event after the change made four misses, which, with a loss of 
eight for the day, made him a tie with Spencer for the four days, 
as Spencer gained during the day five targets, just the number 
that Heer was ahead when the day’s shoot was started. 

In the merchandise and target cvents, Powers came near to the 
firsts, as he either won or divided all the firsts. The stein set, 
which Powers captured, was handsome. The Winchester shot- 
gun went to him and he was tied for the tent. Zahn won the 


hunting boots. H. B. Spencer, the disinfectant; Kauffman, the 
beaded vest; Hall, the suit case; H. B. Spencer, the rocking chair; 
Hall, the disinfectant. Scores: 








Events: Y 12346678 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 20 20 20 Broke. 
BEEN - ch.cguit.Goscciseavbbeth<choenect 1415131912181619 126 
BE SRMNDOE oe sis cdenccede< papi tins 1013 1516131917 9 112 
Mermod ..... 13 14121714171719 123 
O’Niel .... 7111213 71441810 92 
Hell .... 1311141812181714 li7 
Ford 1221442172171812 14 
Lewis 1112111612 ..1718 ... 
Cla 14131217 9171817 117 
i son 13 16 101710 202019 124 

= 1416 1420141619 20 132 
NN rae = ee 14 15 14 2015 2018 20 3=:1136 
C Spencer 15 15 15 18 15 20.2019 137 
GRD Sanceprece 1414101713131318 12 
Brady ..... 14 15 13 2013191817. 129 
Kaufiman 1415 111912171616 120 
ME 2.554268 on0cy tonceavhe tothe Geen 121413 1412161917 (117 
BERENG “Ses be cuss ccte vate Uipuctbuadars 9111013 8141711. 
Vietmeyer ... 131412141718. =107 
ones séebet 121814121316 108 

OEE, cpctepecbecscnhs deus enbsesnbaal Oe Gat at ae Nisziew i... 

High averages for four days: 

May 24. Moy 9. = 26. May 27. Total. 

OTE Soc. scedscneesye 139 4 136 524 
oe eee aoe 123 129 132 521 
C Spencer 124 124 137 521 
H Money 121 128 126 510 
Mermod ‘ * 122 123 123 492 
BOGE. 606000 ate 116 128 114 479 
DUET J ciccsce a 19% 114 129 477 
H Spencer . pee 123 114 112 473 
Jackson ..... <oeee 119 114 124 456 
Kauffman . ove 114 107 120 453 
El sunk avens wavene 113 98 112 431 





Ten live birds, handicap, $7 entrance, high guns, four moneys; 
10s only won: 
Mermod, 31........ 122222122110 Johns, 27 .......... 
H Spencer, 30.....0221022122— 8 Thomas, 29 ........1012021222— 8 
12202— 8 Markle, 28.......... 1101111111 — 9 








ONiel, 2 ..... - 22220 

Powers, 33 .. ..1111121222—10 Alexander, 27.......1212002202— 7 
Heer, 32...... . .1122221211—19 Money, 33 .... 2222212200— 8 
Hall, $2 ... . -2122122212—10 Clark, 31 ... . »-1220012022— 7 
Kenyon, 29......... 1110121111— 9 Brown, 26 ......... 0222220111— 8 





Westmount Gun Clut. 


Monrtreat, Can., May 24.—The Victoria tournament, held to- 
day, had eleven events on the programme, alternately at 15 and 
20 targets, a total of 190, with a total entrance of $17. 

Event 6 was a three-man team race, and was won by the Mon- 
treal Gur Club. The members of the Montreal team and their 
scores were: McDuff 20, Redman 18, Eaton 17; total 55. 

The merchandise event at 12 targets, two traps, 18yds. rise, un- 
known angles, ties shot off miss-and-out, Mr. T. M. Craig, of 
Sherbrooke, won first prize, a $10 gold piece. The scores: 

1 


Events: ~_s  2 Se. 2 2 

Targets: 16 20 15 20 15 2 15 20 15 20 
TS ee eer 13 19 15 19 14 2 14 17 13 «17 
Redman -hecharihesoweokwee 165 18 10 18 12 18 9 18 14 16 
LOMETOUEE 2.0 ccrccoscccesvosese 14 18 14 14 ll 16 10 15 13 18 
BEL Ko\avagekstheseevectécece bURAaU WT 2 ML I 
THOMPSON... cr cccccccccccece 14 20 12 18 14 16 13 18 10 19 
GOGEEE 2. ccccccccccsccccncess 12 146 10 16 13 :~.. 1 16 13 16 
Craig nisW2is ll tb 2 Ml Bb 
Outhet ll oo. a oe 
Grimdstome .......0..cccccccces li 19 15 17 13:17 13 18 14 *'18 
Dumont .....cccccccccccccccces 12 19 18 18 10 .. 4 16 15 18 
Halcombe ..........+-sseeeseee 13317 2 4 2 ° . 
BME scGoice 6656 scuksoes -eroever 14 16 13 14 «13«17«U 
ee Se ah) bes eke 
Hutchison ...........cecsecseee a sm ) Wo- oe 
Fraser .....cccccccccccceccccce TD ‘ac (ce Ss. so i.e. 20 Oe bs os 
BGT. soscc. cesses vcovescovsesecs 13 17 14 16 14 18 12 16 14 18 
Flamilton § ........0cse0sccccccce SBnh...H- Bw SB 
RAMEE - cocoa uchveccsevevconenses 15 18 12 19 15 19°14 17 15 18 
WRG Emcee icccccccccosccncoecs 14 18 12 17 15 13 12 15 12 18 
Westover ...0....-.ccccccrccsces 122146 B86 W.. 1 16 
Vark Viet ..ccccccsscosccesescs <a a oe eR 
Fraser ...... scpavige: ont ae Tar ue tah a 
Hutchison .........cccscccvee - BBHMNTwWMH.. «. 
FRAMOOE occ cscncccdcccsveseseces ce pe ee ae oe. ae we 
Stanmgman ......-secececeeceees Sp ere aa seas 
BOWAM © 2.0. ccccccccccccccercces ee ae 
Galbraith ..........esesceeseees we sp ED Ee om “EB ee 
Wootton .......cceecerceeecees 1S ae, ee: 
CS ba act's sosendscocrcvceveses a 





Aquidneck Gun Club. 

Newport, R. I.—The third race for the Powel cup was pulled 
off on Wednesday, with a good attendance and with splendid 
weather favoring the shooters. Herman, the wizard of last week, 
was again high, not very high, but far enough up to win with 44. 
Bowler, the last winner performed from 17yds., scoring 39. 

The traps worked finely, and a bunch of extras were shot, the 
boys being anxious for all the practice possible for the third an- 
nual on Monday next, when with good weather, a large entry is 
hoped and looked for. The scores: 


ets: 10151015 Total. Targets: 10151015 Total. 
Mase ester.. 9121018 44 Cozzens ..... 510 614 35 
Powel ......- 712 813 40 Alexander.... 8 9 412 33 
Mason ...... 910 813 40 H Peckham. 612 6 8 32 
Bowler, 17... 710 913 39 Graham ..... 610 610 32 
Dring ......- 71010 9 36 Coggeshall... 710 4 7 28 





Father (to boy): “Nice dog that you’ve just brought home. ru 
pay half the license if you give me half the dog.” Boy: “Thanks, 
dad. My word, you are a brick.” Father (a week later): “Say, 
my son, I don’t know what you are going to do with your half 
of that dog; but I’m going to poison mine.”—Shooting Times. 


Nebraska S. S, A, 


Omana, Neb., May 23.—The .Nebraska State’-Sportsman’s.As- 
sociation closed its twenty-eighth annual target tournament Bi 
Columbus yesterday. It was one of the most success{ul w bts 
ever held by this grand old body, which is saying mu¢h 
credit of G. A. Schroeder, Dan Bray and Gus Sievers"’ 
Columbus Gun Club, the trio who so ably conducted the aff 
Seiverson made the highest score, with Blivins a. Inge ' Sele 
while Sack took the high average. The total so} those W 
shot the full card out show the following r il Seiverson 5 
out of (20; Blivins 577, Sievers 560, Ilian 541, -Bernhardt “49 
Campell 567, Terryberry 493, Sach 676, Robérts 619, Schépedek“4 
Linderman 565,’ Dworak 465, “Audersoni “485, Reed 659, “ 
Goodrich 491, McDonald 616, Towrisend 573, Thorpe. 
565, Williams 623, H. Dixom 644,..C., Dixon 643, .Bray, §83. 
were. ninety-eight shooters ‘particip ted, anit they were: umani 
that the tournament was'one of ‘the best evér* held unite 
auspices of this time-honored Association. “""{ | 

















SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE? 


Parker gun wins: At Vicksburg Gun Club shoot, concluded 
May 18, Mr. Ed. Brady, of Memphis, won highest ‘amateytr..ay- 
erage for the entire shoot, and My. Path Chaudet, of: New: Ox- 
leans was third. For amateurs, we think’ this a remarkable. show- 
ing. On May 17, Mr. Fletcher, of Vicksburg, won the “cham- 
pionship cup with a score of 49 ut of 50. Frank Ji Morte, of 
Boston, Mass., an amateur shooter, at the Watertown Guh?Club 
grounds on May 14, made a_se~re of 80 sttaight.' John A? Flick 
of Ravine, O., a cxe-armed shocter, cn May 19 broke 23 out 
2 in a gale of wind. No other score was over “18 ‘This was 
reclly a wenderfvl -performance for Mr. Flick. - At the Columbus, 
Neb., shoot, W. I). Townsend scored 96 out of 100, tying for 
second place in competition for the $100 hammerless gun, W, D. 
Townsend won the gold. medal event with a score of 49 out of 50. 
Mr. G. A. Schroeder tied with him on the first 25 straight, Mg. 
Townsend winning in tke shoot-off. All the above-mentioned 
gentlemen shot the Parker Gun, “Mt 





Sanp¥ Gaiswoup: ‘ 





Spirit Lake, Ia., May 11-13, Fred Gilbert, first general average, | 
616 out of 650, shooting DuPont Smokeless. First amateur . 
average, C. M. Powers, 581 out of 650, shooting--E. C. Second -; 
amateur. average, Ed O’Brien, of Florence, Kans., 570 out of 650, 
using Schultze powder. Vicksburg, Miss., May 17-18, Harold... 
Money and Chas. G. Spencer, first general average, 385 out of 400, 
shooting New E. C. First amateur average, E. Brady, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 380 out of 400, shooting DuPont Smokeless. Second 
average, J. A. Skannall, of Shreveport, La., 379 out of 400; shoot- 
ing DuPont Smokeless. Toledo, O., May 18 and 19, George Volk, 
of Toledo, first general average and first amateur average, 295 out 
ot 320 ‘targets, shooting Hazard Smokeless. Second general aver- 
age, R. L. Trimble, 290 out of 320 targets, shooting .DuPont 
Smokeless. Third general average, Max Hensler, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., 285 out of 320, shooting DuPont. Second amateur aver- 
age, Kenton Johnson, 281 out of 320, shooting Hazard. 





Recent victories of the Lefever Gun: Iowa State trophy, at 


, targets, at Spirit Lake, Ia., May 11-13; Championship at targets, 


Junction City, Kans., May 5; high professional average at Hous- 
ton, Tex., May 2-6; Kansas City, Mo., April 18-21: Interstate 
championship at Targets, Dickey Bird amateur championship 


trophy, the Schmelzer trophy. Send for their 1904 illustrated cat- 
alogue. 


Peters shells won six ont of nine Interstate team races be 
tween the States of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska; the State 
event at live birds; first and second amateur averages at June- 
tion City, Kans., May 3 to 6; high average at Utica, O., May 5; 
first and second amateur averages at Americus, Ga.; April 27 and 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Valuable Publication. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1904 Summer Excursion Route Book. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will publish the 1904 edition of the ‘Summer 
Excursion Route Book. This work is designed to provide the 

ublic with descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts of 

stern America, with the best routes for reaching them and the 
rates of fare. It contains all the principal seashore and mountain 
resorts of the East, and over seventeen hundred ‘different. routes 
or combinations of routes. The book has been compiled with 
the greatest care, and altogether is the most complete and com- 
prehensive handbook of Summer travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in colors, and -the 
beok contains several maps, pens the exact routes over 
which tickets are sold. he is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting. book may be 
cured at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of 10 cents, or, upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., by 
mail for 20 cents. 





and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 






















Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 




















WITH THE mos. WATER SHIPS. 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 1873. Entered at th . 


Terms, FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 546 BROADWAY, NEW YOkn; mu 


Great Britain, $5.50. ; LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. 














RECENT © KILLINGS. 


O. N. Ford won the Iowa Target Championship and A. P. McDowell the Iowa Diamond 
Badge at Spirit Lake, May 13th, with U. M. C. Nitro Club and Arrow Shells. 


Fred Coleman, at Mahanoy City, Pa, May 14th, before a large crowd, 


WON WITH U. M. C. SHELLS, 


the Pennsylvania State Bird Championship, score 45 - 50. 


J. L. Head won the Decatur and Hebron shoots on the rith and 14th, with scores of 
94 per cent. and 93 per cent. 


At Memphis, Tenn., E. Brady won by a score of 94 per cent. Mr. Brady and a majority 
of the contestants used U. M. C. Shells. 


The Nebraska State Championship was recently won by Wm. Townsend, who missed but 
one target. 


V. M. C. Quality is just V. M. C. Quality—no adjectives necessary. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 









“TEADERS” AT ST. LOUIS. < << ~~ & 


Still:more proof.of what Winchester Factory.Loaded Shells can accomplish, was shown at St. Louis in "the week ending May 28th 
when was held the 27th Annual Tournament of the Missouri State Game and Fish ProtectiveiAssociation.” The Chronicle of the 
following events speaks for itself: STATE ASSOCIATION TEAM MEDAL SHOOT, won by Money, Mermod, H. B. Spencer, 
John Cabana, all.of whom used Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells, and three of whom shot Winchester: ‘Repeating Shot- 
guns, MISSOURI STATE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP, won by H. B. Spencer, who used Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells;and a Winchéster Repeating Shotgun. INTER-STATE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP, won by C. G. Spencer, using 
Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. Spencer had a straight score of 25 live birds. PIGEON: WING TROPHY, EMBLEMATIC 
OF THE LIVE BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA, won by A. C. Holmes with a‘straight-score’of 25 live birds. Holmes 
used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. C. M. Powers, with Winchester Factory Loaded $hells\ \won the R.S. Elliott Challenge 
Trophy for 25 live birds. W. H. Clayton, shooting Winchester Factory Loaded. Shells, defeated RN. Ford in the challenge for 
» the R. S. Elliott 100-Target Trophy. In fact, in every event of importance, Winchester Factory Loaded Shells demonstrated 
their superiority and their continually i increasing popularity. They are doing this notify | at St. Louis, but in every locality where 
shooting»is done. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” -Shooters, be sure to take to the Grand American Handicap a good supply of 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 
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ii FOREST AND STREAM. 
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THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, cow. sa... oe Bato aioe cont, LOOK “te YACHT 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New ¥ York. REGISTERS 


Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. oto ae thes 

















you will agree with 
Manufacturers of AIR are ee CUSHIONS oe fees. Camp<, Hospitals, Hotels, ; 
Naval Architects and Brokers. Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skifts. us in saying the 
Factory at-Reading, Mass. Send for Catalogue D. 2 & 3 Seu South S St., New York, U. S. A. 
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TELY SAFE Mullins Galvanized 




















ARTHUR BINNEY, Steel Pleasure Boats BOILER 
(Formerly Stswaxr ‘Yacht 8 k Made of steel. I'ractical indestructible. ttle 
Naval Arobitect and ac roker caulking. Ideal buat for family use, ie me FA 


with yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, Wis 


a 


oD. sesorts, for family boating. W.H. MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 


42 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 





Telephones. Cable addresses, ‘*Pirate.” 
> .”” Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 
“BURGESS & PACKARD poe te a Bs 
’ 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


BLISS BROTHERS. 


170 Commercial St.. 
Qoeren, MASS. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 


roof, and where can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I MA AR INF 
YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, er ere a Se ne Se a eo | ‘HARDWARE. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 
R. B. TAPT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


EE 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 

29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 


J. H PERRiINE, - + BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 

Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 

wo meme yah agreed = > 
W. H. MULLINS 

21u Depot Street, * © « Salem, es CANOES AND ROWBOATS 


Built of Maine Cedar, covered with best canvas. 


THE MAIN REQUISITE i "beeescresdinel: | Scitusctme eM tetter etic ar 
anteed, Send NOW for Free Illustrated Cataloguc. 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 


Yacht and Launch Fit 
tings a Specialty. 













A device that will do for the row- | Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: AMERICAN BOAT AND MACHINE Co. 
boat what the ball-bearing did for The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13} miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 1634 miles per hour. Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Cances 
the bicycle. Every ounce of e: Reliance, 37 ft.; ‘speed, 14 — per hour. Mystic, 3 ft, ran from Execution Li hes to Race and Pleasure Boats. 

utilised. N No clan or squeak- Cricket, 35 ft.; ; speed, 16 miles per hour ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% Our Specia'ty 
ing; in fact, absolutely noiseless | We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send tor c— booklet). ; Knock Down 
and frictionless. The ideal oar. 











THE HASBROUCK MOTO# WORKS, ‘nc... West Mystic, Conn. Craits 


a) 
Prec rennis a — of ed des- 
“% = a ones mn, K. 
MARINE GLUE Se a 
e Clinker Built, $1.00 per running foot net code Send 
Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST for catalogue. 


and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. _3517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. Has No Equal 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # # 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


wa lock for hunting and fishing. 
Furnished for either tight or loose 
oars. Write for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 


T. H. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


Yachts, Canoes For Sale, § 


FOR SALE—HOUSE- BOAT, [, COMPLETELY 
fitted, on large Canadian lake. Moose, caribou, 
trout (large), etc., thus comfortably accessible in 
a region at present scarcely touched. Inside 
information to bors Owner having left 
Canada, offers for $200 (less than half cost). 
Apply MAJ. G. M. BELLASIS, Villa Les 
Bluets, Boulevard Gambetta, Nice, France. 24 


CANOE FOR SALE.—i8fit. RUSHTON, “IN- 
dian Girl” model; canvas covered, used onl 
two weeks this spring. Price, complete, wit 
two paddles, $20, or delivered in United States 
for $25. A great tore Also Marlin .22 re- 
peater ae. J. GOODNOW, 478 = 
Building, iene Can. 













as a finish for yachts 

canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
(TRADE MARK.) America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, - Clayton, N. Y. 
SSS a rm, corn GHIGAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 














St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 


Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 











Standard Boat Co, H Newton ton Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manaaer, Long ohne City, N. Y.| & CARTY, AS . CANOES 
a ee eR LR TT M4 


AND 
HOW TO BUILD THEM, 


SMALL YACHT Btu rm 


# With aplanand all dimensions. 48 pages. 
7 Price, ts. 
CONSTRUCTION AND RI GGING. : FOREST AND cmndiiaeasesi co. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With. two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


the giber a eraing cute of WK Practical demonstration, one of a centerboard boat 
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